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On Tetanus and Epilepsy. 


Tue voluntary muscles are liable to an 
affection the reverse of paralysis, or loss of 
muscular power, that is, to violent and in- 
voluntary contraction; termed either spasm, 
or convulsion, according as the contraction is 
is alternated with relaxation. 

chief example of the former, or perma- 
nent contraction, is tetanus:—of the latter, 
of which hysteria and 
red as varieties merely. It will be 
necessary to treat of them separately ; and 
first of tetanus, the most violent as well as 
the most dangerous of the class of spasmodic 
and convulsive diseases. 

Definition.—Tetanus may be defined, “ a 
continued spasmodic contraction of many of 
the muscles of voluntary motion.” Inextreme 
cases, all the voluntary muscles, and also 

to suffer at 


is given. 

The first symptom of tetanus usually per- 
ceived, is adegree of stiffness or rigidity ofthe 
muscles of the jaw, making itdifficult either 
to open or shut the mouth, the mouth gene- 
tally remaining nearly, but not quite, closed. 
Hence the term jaw (trismus). By 
degrees, the stiffness or rigidity extends to 
the muscles of the neck, and subsequent! 
to those of the trunk and extremities ; ti 
the affection becomes universal. The body 
and limbs are rigid and inflexible, and the 
muscles, from the state of contraction 
are in, feel as hard as a board al 

of the trunk in 


curvated backwards; because the muscles 
posteriorly situated, predominate naturally 
over the anterior ones: this form of the dis- 


The contraction of muscles in tetanus, 
though constant, is not equal nor uniform, but 
is increased from time to time, and is then 
attended with increase of suffering to the 
patient. The disease comes on gradually, 
getting worse from day to day, and becoming 
more violent and extensive. The pain in 
tetanus is of the same nature as that pro- 
duced by what we call the cramp in a single 
muscle, and is in reality, the same affection 
upon a larger scale. The pain is in general 
so severe and constant, as to deprive 
patient of sleep. The , for a time, is 
often not at all or accelerated, nor 
are there any other febrile symptoms. These, 
however, are sometimes t. 

Tetanus sometimes arises without 
any obvious exciting cause. Sometimes it 
from exposure to cold, especially to 


proceeds 
when | the damp air of night. Not unfrequently it 


occurs a8 a symptom of inflammation of the 
brain, whether in infants in the form of 


a or in that of ordinary idiopa- 
ic fever. In most cases, however, tetanus 
is the result of injury, either in- 
flicted, or by surgical operations. It by no 
means requires that the injury should be 
violent or extensive, in order to produce the 
disease: on the contrary, the ee 

. Nor 


mation has arisen, or even after it has ap- 
ntly ceased. Tetanus is much more 
in Aot than in cold climates. It 
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ease has been called opisthotonos. But the i 
anterior muscles, by being i 
i more affected than the posterior, may ‘ 
term emprosthotonos has been applied. The 
same may occur on either side, so as to bend 4 
ee the body in that direction, and this has been 
muscles of respiration, especially ‘ 
phregm, appear et times to suffer, and 
breathing becomes difficult in consequence ; 4 
Po while paia is felt across the body, in the ] 
, direction of this muscle. | 
id 
- 
1 is 
t 
c the same time ; as you will perceive 
‘ does it depend upon the degree of inflamma- 
: tion ‘taking place in the part; for the dis- 
d ease often occurs where little or no inflam- 
pretty equally affected, the body is in- 
Vou. XI. 
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appears also that negroes are more liable to 
it than Europeans, notwithstanding that 
they are in @ great measure exempt from 
many diseases, to which the latter are ex- 


Prognosis.—In a t ion of cases 
the disease proves fatal ; the pulse becomes 
quicker and smaller, and general convulsions 
take place before death. lt is more dangerous 
also when the result of injuries, than when 
produced by ex re tocold. It has 
observed, da if the patient survives a week 
im tetanus, the di seldom prove ; 
though, in this case, it goes off in ral 
very slowly; many weeks often 


Theory.- It has been a matter of dispute, 
where we are to look for the primary seat 
of disease ip tetanus; and this, undoubtedly, 
isa poiat you should always endeavour to 
ascertain, because the treatment is more or 
less influenced by it, Of late, it has been 
looked upon as a disease of the spinal chord ; 
and, no doubt, disease, as well as injury of 
this part, is very capable of inducing exten- 
sive disorder in the muscular system, But 
then an affection of the spinal chord would 
not account for the spasmodic state of the 
muscles of the face, which receive their 
nerves almost wholly from the brain itself 
in adirect way. But an affection of the brain 
is sufficient to produce universal disorder in 
the muscular system. Tetanus, therefore, 
is necessarily to be considered as a disease 
of the braia, or cranial portion of the nervous 
system, though it is ible that it may ex- 
to the spinel chord at the same time. 
to the actual condition of the brain, or 
what is technically called the prorimate cause 
of the disease in tetanus, this is a point 
more difficult to be ascertained; dissection 
has thrown but little light upon the subject. 
In mapy cases, no apparent change has been 
r after death in this organ; this, 
however, is nota proof that none has ac- 
tually taken place; especially where the 
symptoms manifestly refer themselves to 
is organ, as is the case here. On some 
occasions, inflammation has been found in the 
brain, and is sufficient 
to secount e symptoms, especiall 
when we consider, that tetanus often mond 
place in ordinary inflammation of the brain, 
as I just now stated. But all this does not 
warrant us in coucludiug, that inflammation 
in the brain is always the immediate cause of 
is no great difficulty 
in believing this; no traces of it may be 
found after death, for mfammation does not 
elveys or necessarily, leave behind it aay 
visible signs of its having existed. There 
is another argument against the supposition 


tremely prone, sueh as yellow fever, and some agein 
others. 4. 
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of inflammation the general cause of 
tetanus, which is, the disease often 
takes place without any quickness of pulse, 
or other febrile symptom. This argument, 

im, is not usive, beeauee inflammation 
ig egsentially local diseage, and does not 
always disorder the general vascular system, 
so as to excite symptomatic fever. Uponthe 
whole, therefore, you must consider the 
proximate cause of tetanus to be at least 
doubtful; but you need not hesitate in re- 


been | fetting the disease to the brain, as its pri- 


mary seat. 

Treatment._-The proper treatment of te- 
tanus, is still very undetermined. A ve- 
riety of means have been used, and a cure 
has now and then followed ; but the disease 
has so often proved fatal, that we are left in 
doubt, a8 to the reel eflicacy of any means of 
cure. In general, the spasmodic state of 
the muscles has been ar looked to, with- 
out any reference to primary cause in- 
ducing it. Upon this principle, the most 
powerful anti ies have resorted 
to; such as warm bathing, ether, the oil of 
amber, ammonia, and especially opium. But 
they have all much more frequently failed, 


than the contrary. With t to opium, 
this has been used in such quantities a 
would infallibly have destroyed the patiest 


under ordinary circumstances ; and it may 
be fairly questioned, I think, whether he 
may not now and then have been destroyed 
by the remedy, rather than by the disease, 
You should consider this a little when you 
are about to employ a poisonous drug, 
opium, and not exhibit it with as little te- 
serve as if it were incapable of coing harm. 
There ought to be much better evidence 
than at present exists in its favour, to war- 
rant so large and indiscriminate @ use of it 
as is often made at present. It is the less 
justifiable to practise in this way, when you 
consider what experience has taught us, 
namely, that if the patient survives for 4 
week, the disease seldom proves 
With this fact before you, I maintain, that 
you have no right to put your patient’s safety 
to hazard, as you will do by such an enor- 
mous use of a narcotic drug; the utility of 
which, at best, rests upon slender 
proofs. It would be better to leave the 
disease to itself, than to use such meang 
upon such uncertain grounds. By so doing, 
you will at least learn the ccuurel course of 
the disease, and thus be the better enabled 
to judge of the effects of remedies. 
Another , which has been earried 
to a great, end (I believe) often ay ae 
is mereury; which, however, 
pa had the desired effect, ag to make 
its utility very questionable. Yet it eom- 
tinues to be pushed to the extreme. Warm 
bathing, which seems a promising mode of 
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many Occasions: this however, 
or are | doés not seem to be an € of pain, 


a 


febrile or other symptoms be 

eating inflammation, 

to be proper; but whether ; 

wcefel' where no sesh signe are present, The recurrence of the attacks of epilepsy 
shall not venture to say. I have certainly |i, osceedingly various. There at 
used it without any apparent advantage in single fit only, without repetition; as is 
cases. Upon the whole, I believe the case in infants. the fits may 


must allow that the proper treatment of 

tetanus, is still not sufficiently ascertained, OF monthn 
Of Epilepsy. 
in- This is the ——- 

sive affection, in whic voluntary mus- 7 
il of from time to time, and not in a continued panied . with impel intellestual 


mannet, a$ in tetantis: and in general, the ; 
ee ithont powers. And frequently also, in such cases, 
petiont io insonsible, or wi | ‘he skull presents deformity in shape. The 


disease is by no means inconsistent with 


|g00d general health, all the other functions, 
| With the exception of the sensorial, being 
may has no warning of its approach. He falls 
rhe down suddenly, and becomes violently con- pe 
yed I vulsed. Hence the term falling sickness, ap-| Epilepsy is not always s0 sevete of 
tg plied to this disease. The patient was said | strongly marked, as 1 have now stated. In- 
you to be thunder-struck (attonitus). Sometimes|deed, the attacks differ much in degree, af 
a the attack, or fit, as it is called, is preceded | different times, even in the same indivi- 
re- for a day or more by pain in the head, with|dual. Sometimes the patient retains his 
om. heat and throbbing ; or by some disturbance | consciousness, and the convulsions are pro- 
nee in the sensorial functions, such as giddiness, | portionally slight, and of short duration. 
ware noise in the ears, flashes of fire before the 
f it eyes, or @ peculiar sensation in some re-| Ereiting Causes.— often makes 
leas mote part of the body, and which has been } its attack without us cause, and quite 
you compared with the crawling of an insect on/ unexpectedly. Such are generally the most i 
us, the skin ( formicatio), or of a cold wind | unfavourable cases in regard to prognosis, as . 
or a blowing on the part (aura epileptica). These | they show a stronger disposition to the dis- 4 
atal, sensations appear to the patient to rise up /ease, so that it is brought on by causes too 
that till they teach the head, when he falls | slight for observation. The a | j 
fety down insensible, and b s convalsed. | cuses are, irritation of any kind, app _ 
nor- In some instances, the patient is seized only | either to the brain itself, or to other parts, , 
y of J tating sleep, and, on waking, has no know- | bat especially to those that are' very irrite- i 
nder [iy edge of having suffered an attack, unless| ble; such as the prime vie, worms, and othet | 
the by the general soreness of the muscles, from | causes of disturbance in the alimentary { 
eans the violent action they have undergone ; or,/eanal, are supposed frequently to induce . 
ing, pethiaps, from having severely bitten his epilepsy, more frequently, probably, than nt 
e of tongue daring the paroxysm. ; is just : and the same may be said of teeth- : 
bled [The duration of the fit is very different, | ing, which is often acoused without reason. i} 
tid. from a minute or two, to several hours. | {his arises from the propensity to search 
nied Ifthe fit has been severe and lasting, it} after causes upon all occasions. I have, ; 
ends in stupor, which contisues | however, observed epilepsy to be brought 
sao 28 Considerable time ; as an hour or two,|on by the pain of common eolic ; and in 
ske tren longer. In aggravated cases, all| colic produced by the poison of lead, such 
oern gy tete of respiration, and those that form the | other kinds also, as from surgical 
le twice, as well as others: whence the froth- | tions, and the pain of childbirth, not 


ag of the mouth, and the screaming, on | quently induce epilepsy. Intoxicating 
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relief, on aceount of its relaxaut 

has been of little real 

the other antispasmodics, as they are termed, |as in other cases ; at least the patient has 

deserving of greater confidence. 1 have|no recollection afterwards of having suf« 

seen more unequivocal benefit derived from | fered pain during the fit. The involuntary 

the affusion of a pailful of cold water over|mitiscles do not partake in the diséase ; { 

the naked body, than from any other means ; | whetice it is, that the pulse is no otherwise 

and by a repetition of this, the disease disturbed, than from the mechanical pres- 

gradually and slowly subsided. Should any|sure made on the vessels during the coti- 


blood is circulated in the brain, 

do take place very frequently. 
Predisposing Causes.—The exciting causes of 

epilepsy now mentioned, do not in all cases, 


the erciting causes of epilepsy, is a liar 
; 


predisposing cause of epilepsy, is a liar 
which 


in a direct way, but may lay a foundation for 
organ predis- 


with respect to injuries of the brain, 
eeeding from violence. 
often followed by epilepsy, which when thus 
excited, may continue to recur afterwards 
throughout the whole of life. 

When epilepsy proves quickly fatal, there 
is sometimes no trace of the disease dis- 
coverable after death. But if the disease 
has subsisted long, and has uently re- 
curred, there is almost always con- 
siderable alteration of structure in the brain. 
This alteration is very various, and such in- 
deed as is occasionally met with in other 


to 
One circumstance favouring the action of 


epilepsy, than any other portion of the 
brain ; for in twenty cases that were mi- 
putely and purposely examined in succes- 
sion, in one of the largest hospitals in Ger. 
many, it was found, that while the cerebrum 


}|im many instances exhibited marks of dis. 


ease, the cerebellum did so in every one. 
Theory of Epilepsy.—It is useful to inquir 


into the intrinsic natare of this, as of othe 


Sirst, the seat of the disease (for every dis 


ease must affect some one or more of th 
organs of which the body is com ) ani, 
secondly, the intrinsic nature of the affe- 
tion, or, in other words, the actual conéi- 
tion of the part affected, as compared with 
the state of health, and which is commonly 
termed the prorimate cause. 


Now you are always to consider epilepsy 
as a brain affection; and upon this simple 
ground, that it is merely a disturbance of the 
unctions performed by the brain, and by 
this organ alone. When epilepsy is 
ferred, as is often done, to the digestive #- 
gans, or to teething, and the like, it is mis 
taking the cause for the effect. Irritation, 
when sufficiently strong, of any part, may, 
as I observed before, induce epilepsy ; but 
it is by disordering the brain, that it does 
this. disordered state of brain is the 
real disease, which the local irritation in- 
duces; the disordered state of brein thus 
induced, is the cause of the symptoms, ot 


*| general convulsive action of muscles, that 


gives the character to the disease. 

While we may thus, without hesitation, 
refer epilepsy to the brain, as its sole and 
proper seat, it is not so easy to determine 
the actual condition of the organ upon whieh 
the xysm depends. Indeed, we know 
too little of the operations of the brain” 


producing or influencing the natural ot 


it 


i 
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and other narcotic substances, and also men- | diseases of the brain where no epileptic 
tal emotions of different kinds, have the| symptoms hed appeared. Tumours in the 
A, same effect. Fever in children is often| brain, or an alteration of the natural struc- 
tt ushered in by convulsions or epilepsy ; as|ture of the part ; thickening of the mem. 
mt is often seen in the case of small-por, and | branes ; ossification of these, or of the brain 
oh other specific fevers. Disturbance of the | itself; exostoses; projecting spicule of bone; 
rt circulation in the brain, such as takes place | and various others; have been met with, 
' in syncope, may likewise be enumerated | and which argue the previous existence of 
| among the occasional or exciting causes of | inflammation, as the general agent of struc- 
: epilepsy. The effect, in this last case, has tural disease. In many epileptic patients, 
se been attributed to diminished fulness, or especially where the disease has existed from 
, | want of tension, in the vessels of the brain: an early period of life, the skull exhibits 
| but I have already shown you, that the | considerable deformity in its make, and in. 
of blood in the brain, cannot be jdicates, of course, @ malformation of the 
| { imini in the manner supposed; al-| brain itself. 
| though an inequality in its distribution,| It would seem from observation, that the 
| 4 and changes in the force with which the | cerebellum is more particularly the seat of 
| 
r there must be something, therefore, to give 
& predisposition to the disease, and which is | 
) ' termed a predisposing cause. This, it is use- | 
i ful to be acquainted with, as well as with 
the exciting for by avoiding or re- iseases ; for im proportion as the resulta 
of moving it, the disease may sometimes be | ,u, inquiries is successful, we are enabled 
L practise — rational principles, ad 
nerally with greater success. There ar 
4 two points, then, to be investigated here: 
if . ists in infancy and early life, in which epi- 
oa lepsy is often brought on by the most tri- 
Tr fling causes. Predisposition arising from this as Hi: 
3. cause cannot be obviated by art; but we! 
! may thus understand the spontaneous cessa- | 
+. tion of epilepsy as the adult age approaches, - 
an occurrence by no means uncommon ; for | 
- the general irritability of the system gra-| oo 
dually dimishes, as life advances. Another 
lil ars to be sometimes hereditary, some- mulate 
4 the effect of disease or Thus, | 
i. inflammation of the brain, any how induced, | heat, 1 
may not only give rise to epilepsy immediately 
excite 
Lg posed to the disease, so that trivial causes the br 
ia may afterwards induce it. And the same of min« 
many 
vasculs 
ble of 
80 affec 
| 
state of 
the 
7. the acti 
: may be 
causes t 
chen pr 
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continue ; or it may sub- 
side by degrees and at length cease alto- 
, in consequence of a slow and gra- 


return of the diseased part to its former 


as it seems to me, toexplain the 
The suddenness of the attack is no argu- 
ment against this supposition ; for we have 
abundant instances to show, that the arte- 
ries of a particular part may be thrown into 
an unusual state of excitement in the mi- 
nutest of time : as in cases of scald- 
ing ; also in the natural act of blushing, 
where, in an instant, the arteries are sti- 
mulated by mental emotion into increased 
action, with the ordinary effects of this, 
heat, redness, and fulness of the part. The 
causes, also, which excite the epileptic 
paroxysm, are such as are calcul to 
excite and disturb the vascular action of 
the brain ; such, especially, are emotions 
of mind, the use of intoxicating drinks, and 
many others. That the disturbance of the 
vascular action of the brain should be capa- 
ble of disordering the functions of the 
80 affected, there is no difficulty in believ- 
In general, it is pro an excited 
state of vascular action in the brain, that is 
the immediate cause of the disturbance in 
the action of the voluntary muscles. This 
may be inferred es —_— of the 
causes that rally induce paroxysm, 
sswell 0s from the throbbing head-ache that 
, and fol- 


commonly found in co of 

idence of the 

state of vascular action in the part ; as 
inflam- 


consider that the im- 
ate cause 0: parox in epi 
is a disturbed and excited state of 
action in the brain ; the alteration of struc- 
asa i 


from time to 


. This predispo- 
sition seems to have a greater effect in con- 
tinuing the disease, than the application of 
the exciting causes, which seldom produce the 
exists. 


Prognosis.—You will find it stated by 
medical writers, that epilepsy is more easily 
cured when symptomatic, than when idiopathic. 
This distinction of the disease into sympto- 
matic and idiopathic, is not very intelligible ; 
at all events, itis not well founded. Epi 


leps go: ie when it origi- 
m4 in the brain, and is not induced by 
disease in other parts. When, for instance, 
epilepsy is occasioned by worms in the ali- 
mentary canal, or by the pain and irritation 
of teething, it is called symptomatic epilepsy, 
as if the brain had no concern in the case, 
But I have already shown you, that epile 

is always essentially a brain affection, thou 

it may be induced by a variety of causes, 
some of which are situated in the body it- 
self, some are foreign tu it. So far, there- 
fore, it is always an idiopathic affection, and 
cannot properly be said to be i 
of another disease, though it may be excited 
by it. It is, in fact, in such cases, one dis- 
ease supervening upon another. 

The prognosis, then, is governed, first, 
the state of predisposition, and the praded 
there may be of removing this ; and, secondly, 
by our being able to remove and avoid the 
exciting causes. Now it is easier in general 
to avoid the exciting causes of epilepsy, than 
to overcome the predispusition, at least by art. 
Thus mental emotions, irritations in the 
prime vie, and that of ie inks and also 
the excitement produced by intemperance, 
all of which are exciting causes, may, for 
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healthy actions of the , to be able to 
em: take place in disease. The of | 
structure, so often found in in 
one ; Dosa i i cannot be as|mation. Still, fact of epilepsy or con- ; 
vith, tte | vulsions taking place in eyacope from loss 
ce of that for many reasons. In |of blood, serves to show that a mere dis- 
ruc: because the disease often |turbance of the circulation of the brain, 
ents, any such alteration of struct | without any increase of vascular action, is 
from Secondly, because such chan | sufficient to induce the disease. This, how- 
ibits often exist without epilepsy /ever, has no application to ordinary cases 
1 in. alterations of structure, w | of epilepsy. ; 
P the arise, must be permanent ; ; 
fore required something in addition, in i 
t the to explain the occasional and irregular re- | 
at of currence of the fits. Such a morbid condi- | 
> the tion of structure can only, therefore, be con- | 
> mi- sidered in the light of a predisposing cause, . 
oF 96 recurrence of the paroxysm 
brain, the effect of an 2 mation. | time, according as any exciting cause hap 
This inflammation may or may not have po applied, or when any 
wholly gone off. If it have done so, the| crease of irritability tn the of Gis 
ae part takes place, a change to which all dis- 
dual 
healthy state. 
The immediate cause paroxysm | ‘ 
must, therefore, be some change of a tem- : 
porary nature, occurring from time to time, 
and produced by some one of the exciting ‘ 
causes already mentioned. Now I know of r! 
nothing of this temporary nature, but disor- 
dered arterial action, a cause quite adequate, 4 
may, 
y ; but 
it does 
is the 
tion in- 
in thus 
pms, of { 
es, that ; 
tation, 
sole and 
termine 
n whieh 
re know 
brain in 
ural oF 
lows, the fit. The change of structure, so 
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most be obviated ; but the predis- 
witeh ‘in Sueded in or i 
norbid irritability of the brain itself, espe- 
cially when this ia the result of any con- 
siderable change of structure in the organ, 
is hardly within the power of art to remove. 
The predisposition depending upon infancy 
or early life, time mey be expected, in a 
certain degree, toremedy, Henge it is, that 
epilepsy aften disappears about the age of 
y. because, at that time, great changes 
occur in the body, which materially t 
the irritability of the system altogether, and 
still more that of particular organs. It is 
observed, accordingly, that arising 
carly in life, and continued through the 
ys tage, is rarely cured. The longer the 
sease has subsisted, and the more frequent 
and regular the recurrence, the less is the 
chance of cure. If any material disorgani- 
sation should have taken place in the brain, 
the digease generally proves incurable. 
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which is to he employed in the intervals 

the fits, the object of which is to sm of 

ay Tecurrence, and thus to effect a per- 
cure of the disease. 

The treatment during the paroxysm, is 
less importance than is commonly su ; 
for, in reality, we have but little i 
over it. Patients seldom die im the fit of 
epilepsy ; and if a fatal terminstion should 
oecur, you may be pretty sure it depends 


upon causes that could not have ab- 
viated. It is hardly safe to force anything, 
in the form of either drink or ici 


down the throat of the patient during the 
fit ; especially such irritating substances as 
ether, ammonia, or spirits, for you may thereby 
endanger suffocation. All that is in gene. 
ral requisite, is to guard the patient against 
injury during his striggles. All restraint 
beyond this is useless, and appears to excite 
more violent movements. If the disease is 
recent, bloodletting is generally proper ; be- 


Change of structure, it is true, cannot be 
ascertained with certainty during life; but 
there are ¢ircumstances which lead to a 
strong sumption that such a change 
exists. The long duration of the disease is, 
of itself, a strong ground for helioving that 
the structure is morbidly changed ; and this 
conjecture would be further strengthened, 
by the patient having experienced much of 
local pain in the head, or his having mani- 
fested disorder or i ction in the other 
sensorial functions. If, again, the disease 
could be traced to mechanical violence, com- 
mitted on the brain or its coverings, it 
would render the existence of change of 
structure highly probable. And if, at the 
same time, a distorted cranium should be 
detected, it would be certain evidence of 
malformation of the brain within. Upon 
the whole, it may be stated, that the pro. 
gnosis in epilepsy is unfavourable, few cases 
comparatively, when confirmed by time so 
as to become habitual, being cured by art. 
The reason is, that in 2 majority of in- 
stances, the disease is brought on by causes 
that cannot be removed. 


Treatment.— Althou more fre- 
quently proves incurable thau contrery, 
are nevertheless not to be discoureged 
rom making efforts for its relief; for yon 
will succeed sufficiently often, to justify the 
attempt. Now the treatment ig partly 
rational, partly empirical. tis rational in so 
far as it is founded ona knowledge of the 
nature of the disease, and of the causes that 
induce it : it is empirical, when we act with- 
out reference to these, and rely solely upon 
what experience may have us re- 
Se We may 
ivide the treatment into that which is ap- 
pheable during the paroxysm, 


with @ view | cecesiunal causes 
te the removal of this merely ; and into that 


cause then there 1s reason to suspect active 
inflammation to have arisen in the brain, by 
the speedy removal of whieh we shail be 
likely to prevent amy change of structure 
|from taking place, and thus abviate 
yeturn of the paroxysm for the future. But 
in old epileptic cases, there seems to be no 
advantage in having recourse to bleeding in 
the fits, as it appears to have no tendency to 
rather contrary. Ifthe paroxysm cea 
be foreseen, as it sometimes end 
strong, then a poet aa i 
immediately be the fit, will sometimes 
prevent its taking place, though this prac- 
tice would be hi i 


as I before pointed out to you, a cure is to 
be accompli i 


where any active inflammation existe, which p 
may generally be suspected where the dis- 
' ease is of recent occurrence. 
The most jrvgertant part of the treatment 
of epilepsy, is that which is administered ig 
$ the intervals ; for the purpose of putting an 
entire stop to the disease, by preventing 
j altogether the recurrence of the paroxysms. 
Now proceeding rationally, that ia, in rela- a 
tion to the nature and causes of the disease, 
by avoiding the exciting causes, or by 
moving the which is to 
effect to the exciting cause. The former can 
be done but very imperfectly, for the exciting 
cuuses are pumerous and various, and oxy 4 
probably unknown to us, op go trivial 
their nature @s to eee observation ; so 
that the paroxysm n appears to arise 
spontaneously, as I before stared 
As far as can be, however, we be 
careful to avoid all the known exciting or 
such as local irritauons 
emotions, intemperance, 


J 

t 
a 
d 
De 


brain or some part of it ; in 
which, its Wlood-vessels are excited into 
inotdinate action by trifling causes, such as 
no effect in condition of 
the organ. This excessive irritability is 
frequently, and im Most cases, the 
consequence of inflammation, and which, as 
in other organs, may remain even after the 
inflammation has been subdued. If this 
should be thé case, little can be expected 
from the efforts of art ; but if any degree of 
inflammation still exists in the part, the re. 
moval of this, while it will heave the effect 
of preven a farther aggravation of the 
disease, may be followed in some cases by 
to its naturel state of 


the usual signs, namely, pain in the 

with heat and throbbing of arteries, and by 

a febrile state of system in greater or less 

degree; of which state, as I before ob- 

served, the foulness of tonyue alone is no 
But it is not even 


cent, or of no long duration, and especially 
We are Warranted in 


as fe 
cure wena the contrary, 


the one may be proper Wliere the other is 
not atallso, Other means of removing and 
venting inflammation in the brain, m 
- employed in combination with bl 
letting; such occasional ptrging, and 
counter-irritation by issues, setons, and the 
like. I hardly need observe, that in old shan bs 
lepsies, where, in all probability, comsidér. 
able disorganisétion exists in the bféin, 
there is no probability of this or any éther 
plan of cure suéceeding. 


The empirical method of treating epi! 
to which | alluded, consists in the 
ment of certain remedies, which rest merely 
upon the basis of experience, or which, at 
least, have been employed upon hypothetical 
grounds, to which little attention is due. 
The whole tribe of antispasmodics have thas 
been recommended; as eattor, valerian, the 
oil of amber, and various others; and if wée 
could believe the testimony adduced in their 
favour, with not unfrequent success. It is 
sufficient to say of these, however, that 
they do not succeed at present. The dif- 
ferent tomies, as they are called, especially 
the mineral substances under this denomina- 
tiow, have been much relied upon iw the eure 
of epilepsy; such as the preparations of 
iron, tine, copper, sileer, and even arsenie. I 
am not inclined to question the fact of these 
having now and then the 
eure, but I have very rarely had aby sdtis« 
factory f of their efficacy in own 
means fail, it is perfeetly justifable to meke 
the slightest prospect success. The 
comparative value of these mineral (onies, ia 
by no means ascertained. | believe, each 
may _ sueceeded in turn, though im » 
ity of cases they have all failed. 
better, therefore, employ them in 
succession, in such doses as the stomach will 
bear without much disturbance, and whieh 
you will tind laid’ down im works on the 
materia medica. 


There is reason to believe, th an entire 
change of climate, of mode life, and of 
the other circumstances of the patient, has 
been a means of removing the predisposition 
to epilepsy, so that the disease has after- 
wards ceased to recur. This is highly 

bable, and well worthy of » trial, w 


cticable. Some affec- 
ae such as and chorea, fait next 


*| to be considered, and will make the “ 


of our succeeding lecture. 
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or any others. But the chief reliance is to ' 
be placed wpon the removal of the predis- 
im, where this is practicable ; which 
for always the case, 
: and hence the failure of our attempts to 
cure on 80 many occasions. 1 
The ehief predisposing to be, 
| an degree of irritability in the 
1 
i 
feeling or irritability ; by which, the pre- : 
disposition will be The existence | é 
of inflammation wil! often be discovered by | : 
wecessary to Wait for these or any positrve zl 
signs of inflammation, in order to determine | a 
our mode of conduct. _ If the disease be re- | q 
suspecting the existence of inflammation, so | 5 
far as to act upon the suspicion, though, of |i 
course, with due caution, We thus give : 
seldom otherwise afforded him. Acting in a 
thie way, upon hypothesis rather than proof, | f 
L have, in no smali number of cases, snc- i 
ceeded in the cure of epilepsy, where there q 
was but little reason to hope for a favour- { 
able termination. The remedy I have Pn 
chiefly relied upon in these cases, is small '@ 
bleedings, repeated at intervals of one, two, es 
or three weeks, for a considerable length of ; 
this manner, blood has been 
y Or More times, in the space of ; f 
the or little longer, md with _ 
iminution of the disease, till it ’ 
attogether. This has been done 
temporarily, and in all cases wit 
I not thought it necessary in |g 
cases tw restrict much the diet of the 
tient ; for the doing this hae appeared to &G 
me rather injurious. F must here again 
endeavour to impress you with the belief J 


jeal facts, and may serve to warn 
of the danger of excessive eating. 


The patient, at the age of 37, presented the | 


e exhibited in the annexed wood- 
cut, accurately copied from a drawing taken 


by an eminent artist of Berlin, and it would |i 


be difficult to say, from a hasty inspection 
of it, to which sex the individual repre- 
sented Krocker, for that was the 
fellow’s name, did not, like Bright, Ahrens, 
Clay, and other truly great person es, sig- 
nalise himself much in his youth, but was 
content to eat and drink the same quantity 
of food as his neighbours. About the age 
of 30 he began to give way to a disposition 
to devour immense masses of meat, and the 


2, 


HE 
ag 
itt 


ite 


pettitoes of pigs ; and it 
, at last, to have puzzled his friends 
to supply him. His usual 
was beer, of which he daily drank 
two to three quarts. In this way he 
continued to feed himself, gradually in- 
creasing in bulk, his breathing becoming 

more difficult, and his power of loco- 


daily diminishing, until he was at} i 


last obliged to confine ate 
chair, and his bed. Every now and then h 


FE 


somewhat resembling small lipoma or fatt 
tumours. Although the chamber in which 
he lay was kept very clean, and his linen 
frequently changed, 


shop, on the evening of a hot day. Kroeker 
was five feet four inches high ; the circum- 
ference of his abdomen was five feet five 
inches ; the circumference of his thigh two 
feet four inches ; of the calf of his leg one 
foot seven inches ; his breasts measure one 
foot eight inches in circumference at their 
bases, and were eight inches long, being 
almost as pendulous as those of the Hot- 
tentot women. His weight, at the time he 
was put under Graefe’s care, was about 
400 pounds; but immense as this weight 
may appear, other instances are on record 
of those who have exceeded it, The fat 
man of Leeuwarden, who was exhibited be- 
fore the medical faculty of Leyden, and 


taken about from place to place in Holland 


called, weighed 616 

This patient, Krocker, was rescued from 
his immediate danger by copious and fre- 
quent bleedings, by large doses of calomel, 
and the substitution of fasting for his enor- 
mous stuffing. ee medicines were 
frequently given, a strictly vegetable diet, 
and vegetable acids, were Saale 


360 ENORMOUS OBESITY. 
REMARKABLE CASE OF ENORMOUS OBESITY. , 
Tux following is an abstract of the his- 
tory of a case of enormous obesity, which 
affords some curious and interesting phy- 
1 ous breasts, 1( was impossibie to ring 
| the hand upon the part of the chest coveri 
hat with great difficulty. The abdomen 
protruded, so as to cover the upper half of 
| the thighs ; and on several parts of its im- 
qd |mensely distended surface were round red- 
; | dish spots, of about the fourth of an inch in 
diameter, hard and painful to the touch, 
exceedingly offensive, ; resembled much 
| the smell ofa dissecting room, ora butcher’s 
get nobody to bet against _ 
not trust himself in the | 
° ld eat the|in a boat as a show, weighed 503 pounds ; 
7 preading it|the woman, whose history is given by 
} ony as the|Giinz, weighed 492 pounds, Ahrens 450, ‘ 
ly of break-| and our countryman, Edward Bright, the 
from two to|fat man of Essex, as he was common) 
motion 
about 316 pounds. In the space of four 
months, during the half of which time he 
was im great danger of suffocation ; and it | took large doses of iodine, with occasional 
was on one of those occasions, that Graefe, | purgatives, the iodine being found very 
who has related the case in one of the recent| much to accelerate absorption, he was 
numbers of his Journal, was called to him. |reduced to about 267 pounds, jand en- 


jeyed good health ; was setive, cheerful, | cluded, (August 10, 1826,) he was reduced 
and able to resume his former business. At/to 209 pounds, his health being good, and 
the time the history of the case was con- | his appetite moderate. ‘ 
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~ a Laxcers, I eannot help 

i readers would stare aghnet 

SKETCHES at = even for one week, being de- 
THE voted toa panoramic exhibition of professors 
rs at the sight, 
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igrimege to 


. be the minds of men contending jing. The prospect of the situation in the 
for popularity, in the meridian era of youth | army or the navy, of being snugly installed, 
and ambition. ‘Thus removed from the/one day or other, in the dispensary at home, 
sphere of competition, the light of his fame aided by all the devices of hosiery, camlets, 
may be contemplated without blinking, and and comforters, can scarcely keep the spirit 
the sun-set of his days looked upon without from sinking under the pressure of so many 
exciting any other sentiment than a placid | mental and physical evils. It was on a day 
aspiration to follow im the course illumi-|of this kind, cooled down tw zero by the 
nated by his eveging ray. The halo which evaporation of my garments, and labouring 
encircles the brows of “ eighty-two,” how-| under a burthen of dampness and curiosity, 
ever brilliant, borrows from the reflection of that | made my way to a theatre in the 
its impending extinction a melancholy tinge, | University to see the subject of oe ees 
which is but too well calculated to sooth! whose years and reputation had him, 
_ even the yearnings @f envy into tranquil/im my mind, to the dignity of being con- 

admiration. To obvidte, however, ali ap-|sidered the master of the school of Edin- 
prehension of priority of motice being con-|bargh. Havisg ascended three or four 
sidered a sign of superiority, | hereby so-| flights of stone stairs, dimly discernible by 
lemaly promise, on “ inviolable styx” | one sickly lamp, which seemed to wage a 
of my inkstand, that after the present oc-| very umequal conflict with the surrounding 
casion, I shall write the names ef the whole |} darkness, | arrived in an apartment charac- 
school on slips of paper, toss them some | teristically terminating this sepulcheral pas- 
day or other, before witness, in my Tartan/sage. The black colourless wails, just as 
bonnet after dinner, and letehance in future; the trowel had left them, appeared to sym- 
decide the order of succession. The almost) pathise in big round drops of moisture 
equal splendour with which this galaxy of| distilling down their sides, with the humi- 
academicians shines, renders the adoption | dity ef the external atmosphere. A half- 
of some such expedient a matter of justice | starved gas lamp jetted out against the low 
to each, and its deglardtion imperative as an ceiling, affording as much light as made itself 
object of defewee against the suspicions of | visible; and in a corner opposite a half- 
this jealous world, | would wish, indeed, stove reared in awful unison with 
on this account, to iftreduce them all into | the “ pelting of the pitiless storm” outside, 
one great historical picture steuding ia reminding one of fire rather than commu- 
circle, where the “ first would be-last,and | nicating its heat ; while the “ drip, drip,” 
the last would be first ;’’ but as such a/os Mr. Wordsworth has it, of an umbrella 
stante corona delineation would extend at least | fixed up here and there to drain against 


jmight wish the entire group, with their 
| biographer included, had but one neck, that 
|they might decapitate the whole with a sin- 
gle blow. Having given the subject all the 
_. consideration which its importance de- 
manded, I may, perhaps, proceed without 
farther remark, than that the plan projected 
_ eat is the best adapted to secure all the ends 
i in a portrait-gallery of the Edin- om the present proceeding. 
: burgh school, 1 was in doubt which a4 re are few, probably, of my readers 
should occupy the first place in the collec-| whe “have not performed a 
tion, until recolleeting that ‘‘ age was Edinburgh, and experienced the 
i honourable,” the Spartan reminiscence kick-  sations which accompany the opening of a 
ed the beam, amd I at once yielded to the winter campaign of lectures and note-tak- 
i claims of seniority and the precepts of Ly- ing, of grinding and graduating, in that cele- 
i curgus. Fortunately the merits of the ve-| brated emporium of the medical sciences. 
nerable personage to attention, whose nome Many of them, with such an arduous un- 
is inscribed above, conspire with his years dertaking before them, must have felt the 
to shield me from the imputation of a par- usual resolution, on those occasions, of 
tial exercise of seleetion, and to tranquilize | working hard fer one year and having done 
any uneasy emotion which his precedence | with the bea 3 almost vanish on casting 
might produce in the breasts of his respec- | their eye at the College or the hospital, en- 
tive colleagues. He has passed that period | veloped in wreaths of snow or the thick 
of life when an estimate of his labours ean} folds of a fog just freshly wafted from the 
be supposed capable of awakening feeliucs waves of the Forth on a December morn- 


stoves in his own apparatus, 
i with the manufacturer of 


cell, or its other circumstances, votes of 
my resentment ; so turning to the living 
figures of the scene, I began to reflect on 
their feelings, pursuits, and destinies, to 
keep my fancy from stiffening into au icicle. 
Bh al were but a few of them thinly sprink- 
over the benches, their blanched fea- 
tures scarcely visible behind muffled collars ; 
and however at variance the fact may seem 
with probability, some of them must have 
dined early, from the very sensible odour 
of Glenlivat which breathed round the room. 
I afterwards learned, however, that the fra- 
grance of the mountain alembic was by no 
means incompatible with the spirit of phi- 
losophy, and that a “‘ tass of Highland” not 
tly, on a cold day, preceded a pre- 
Though apparently insensible to 
i sent and future miseries, I could 
not help commiserating their fate. The par- 
tial success of some, the entire failure of 
we the time and labour 
expe on thoge illusory prizes which 
tempt the medical student in their pursuit, 
thickened into a gloomy perspective in my 
imagination, How many hours, the choicest 
of his life, may be wasted over the mid- 
night lamp in collecting information which 
may never be called into exercise after an 
examination of some sixty minutes; and 


when this barrier is crossed, what court is! 


bat ba be paid to a patron to secure @ place, | 
when secured, what toils await its pos- 
seasion! Suppose the successful suitor on 
the deck of a man of war, or an itinerant 
regiment, what temporary 

can reconcile him to the pros- 

—_ at the end of twenty years 

should he have the 


Commencing the duties of a prizate practice, 
what drudgery has be not to suffer—what 
personal sacrifices not to make—what acci- 
dents may not prevent his success! See 
him toil 1 lanes and alleys to climb 
to the corinthial capital of society in the 
squarea, or drive t 


‘he could confer. 


3| he felt 


permitted to practise on their masters—the 
riding of a steeple chace for a pound note— 
the chronic hepatitis, and the pension 

scarcely enough to supply blue pill--esalie 
acid beckoning to the bowl, and security 
against such evils—all crowded into the 
picture, conjured up by this melancholy 
scene, just as my knees knocked together, 
as if to elicit some Jatent heat by percussion, 
and the shadow of a humana figure moving 
along the wall, dissipated my reverie of the 
ills of professional life. Turning round to 
She I per- 
ceived by the light of a taper, carried im the 
hands of a servant, the aged form of Dr. 
Duncan advancing to the desk. There was 
a unity of character in the person, the place, 
and the manner of his entrance, which threw 
over the whole an air of dramatic illusion, 
as if the spectacle had been got up to repre- 
sent the obsequies of medicine, and at the 
moment | could have reverently kaelt down 
and received the benediction of the ‘* good, 
old man,” as the most suitable boon which 
The medium through 
which he was seen, contributed, perhaps, to 
this deception ; for on a closer inspection 
there were few characteristics of senility 
discoverable about his person. Though con- 
siderably stooped, he walked with rather a 


p 
cating much cousututional 
life. The temperature of the 

not to bave paled the hale, iy blush 
which still everspread his countenance, or 
to have chilled the ardour with which he 
unfolded his manuscript on ascending the 


platform. The plaudits of the few auditors 
present infused an air of triumph into his 
features, aided perhaps the eonscious- 
ness of its being about his fiftieth anniver- 
sary salutation im the capacity of a professor 
of the healiag art. His eye responded to 
these greetings in a grateful roll of satisfac 
tion, and bis whole mien manifested that 
if in his natural element. With 
the light Which this exhilaration of the heart 
threw into his face, its peculiarities became 

evident, but they were traces of chronic, 
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, the next shower, diffused throughout the | tamorphose of the man into a 
} room the very music of desolation. At the|to be compensated by the 
moment I could have submitted the gas-| success! or, if all the arts whi 
; fitter to the slow torture of being consumed | the mind, refine the sensibility, 
, contrivance, and buried|the judgment, are to be acqui 
possessor may become a more 
wealthy impostor! The night 
; the days of grinding—the terr 
tion—the hat in hand to the 
|months at sea without seeing 
’ | more civilised than a shark or a 
jlong marches of an infantry 
buried in country bariacks—th 
your skill on cooks aud butlers be 
J q 
, a 
q 
a 
} 
; 
q 
| 
cial robe were apparent the remains of | 
the bad, fortune of escaping death by cli- | f 
mate or dissipation, and to become the in- | b 
heritor of a big liver and fifty pounds a year ?| gg 
Or place him in the country, or the capitol, 
> ib e previnces , repress every emoorn 
, of the heart and sally of the imagisation 
weigh exery phrase that falls from his lips, | ; 
of his person ; 
: this artificia] atate of existence, this me- 


» he remarked that the present 
session might be the last of his labours. He 
then proceeded to his lecture, but though 
his sight seems little diminished, a further 
supply of light had to be furnished to render 


legible, the perusal of which | the 


inaudible sa- 


round of applause. His exit excited a mixed 
sensation of admiration and pity ; admire- 
tion for the physical energies which he dis- 
yed—pity for their misapplication in un- 
Sotaking the laborious task of addressing 
anaudience. ‘The situation in which an im- 
prudent attachment to office had placed him, 
could only remind the spectator of the fate 
__ of Tithonus suffering for his ambitious aspi- 
rations after immortality. The hour had 
gone by when he could have hoped to com- 
mand the attention of a class of modern stu- 
dents, who, in listening to his discourse, 
must have looked upon it much in the same 
= as upon the remnant from the ward- 
of acentury, compared with the cut of 

the day in Prince’s Street. Years had given, 
seemingly, a degree of rigidity to his know- 
ledge, which resisted the impression of mo- 
dern improvements in medicine. Old age, 
indeed, is rarely susceptible of a new stamp, 
as if the mind were subject to ossification as 
well as the arteries. We can, it is true, 


the fireside, when exhibited in public, only 
awaken feelings of pity for their infirmity. 
It is at best but the picture of Priam recit- 
ing the deeds of other days to his compa- 


Corpus, etobtusis ceciderunt viribus artus : 

Claudicat ingenium, delirat lingua que, 
mensque ; 

Omnia deficiunt,atque uno tempore desunt. 


Subsequent visits only tended to confirm 

preceding observations. From his dis- 
courses on those occasions, it was evident he 
had survived the wreck of the old school, 
and that, although ting one of its best 
specimens, he would have better consulted 
its reputation and his own, by an earlier 


,| retirement. Yet it was quite instructive 


and amusing to hear him dissert on techni- 
calities of learned and | sound, in 
the manufacture of which our ancestors had 
wasted so much Latin, Greek, and inge- 
nuity. Theories, elaborate and romantic to 
others as an epic poem or a fairy tale, were 
to him as credible and comprehensible as a 
demonstration in Euclid. He expounded, 
with apparent satisfaction and facility, the 
several members and dependancies of one of 
those hypothetical crystallisations of the 
fancy, strung together by an occasional fact, 
and sparkling in the darkness of conjecture, 
like a necklace of glass beads on the breast 
of an Ethiopian. A familiarity with the 
classics of medical literature, and rn 
the fashion of his day, gave him an - 
mited command over the use of authorities, 
which sprung up in every page of his com- 


mily deflections and titles, from its baptism 
thological heraldry by Cullen. Not but he 
seems to have glanced over the labours of 
the moderns, but it is rather with an eye of 
compassion for their barbarous mutilations of 
the eld school, to whose composite style he 


OF SCOTLAND. 

The | nions, and subsequently buck- 
not | ler and javelin to arm for the fight. In the 
age | with complacent delight ; other, as 
iog- | we see the weapon fall powerless from his 
im- | hand, our compassion for his failure is ex- 

The | cited, and the description of the mutual pro- 

: ver,| gress of mind and body from their infancy 
first | to decay by Lucretius brought to our me- 
ugh | mory :— 

on®| Praterea, gigni pariter cum corpore,etuna 

eof) Crescere sentimus, pariterque senescere 

he mentem. 

; celebrity of the agues i imi itur sententia 

with whom he had served ; the glory of the 

; University; and a variety of other interest-/ Inde ybi robustis adolevit viribus wtas, 

ing garrulity, in which, as might be expect-/ Consilium quoque majus, et auctior est 

{ ed, was mingled the agreeable — of eniel vis. 

a “ laudator temporis acti.” ‘The recollec- i jam validis quassstum est viribus 
tion’ ef the past temned his cttention to jem q 
turity, and with a look and tone of resigned pe 

7 
the manuscript 

dwindled down to an almost 
; surration. The effort to articulate was ob- 

S of interrupted sounds of infantile weakness. | 
Sensibl a of these circumstances, | 
he limi his discourse to half an hour 
and dismissed the class amidst another 

| position in all the luxuriancy of quotation. 
An accomplished adept in the mysteries of 
systems, orders, genera, and species, he 
; delighted to trace a disease through all its fa- 
well admire the gossip of years in private, 
but those which by 
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@ strange inversion of the 

ing the subject to the capabi- 

the speaker, physiology has been 
to him, a subject in which he never 
to have been a proficient. The only 
which he has made in this science 


voluminous; but the value of his produc- 
tions bears no proportion to their number. I 
scarcely know one of them which the reader 

recognise, were it drawn forth from 
its obscurity for a critical notice. Consi- 
dering himself in some measure the guar- 
dian of medicine in Edinburgh, he has dis- 


that gave them birth. No question relat- 
ing to the University, the Royal Infirmary, 
or medicine generally, which he did not 
consider himself hound to discuss; and no 
sooner was any alteration proposed in either, 
than a pamphlet issued forth to stop the 
tide of innovation. Habit has so identified 
his feelings with the institutes and ceremo- 
nies of the College, that the slightest 
change fills his mind with anticipations of 
its utter destruction. Whether this par- 
tiality for antiquated usages originates in 
conviction, peisonai consideration, or delu- 
sion, it is scarcely worth while to investi- 
gate, and may compendiously be said to be 

consequence of perhaps these several 
causes operating conjointly, for time has a 
surprising influence in reconciling the judg- 
ment with self-interest, there being, gene- 
rally, 4 metastasis of the heart to the head 
about the great climacteric. In private life, 
however, and his intercourse with the stu- 
dents, society cannot furnish a more amiable 
individual. Into the views of the latter he 
enters freely, communicates with them as 
with his equals in rank and years, and oc- 
casionally indulges them with his conversa- 
tion at his own house. The form of admis- 
sion to his hospitality is highly characteris- 
tie of that tity of life, which has pre- 
served his health inviolate to such a length 
of years, the invitation card being inscribed 
with the philosophic momento of ‘‘ Come 
at six, go at eight.” Winter and summer 
he may be seen at an early hour walking in 
the environs of the city, inspecting its im- 
provments, or scaling its heights to enjoy 
the surrounding views, for which he still 
retains all bis original predelictions. Such 
@ constant observance of temperance and 
exercise has secured him the enjoyment of 


corporeal health without a ; while a no 
less active exertion of otondants in re- 
lieving the miseries of the poor, by the esta- 
blishment of some charitable institutions in 
the city, may well give an equal serenity to 
his mind, It is, perhaps, in the character 
of citizen, rather than of a philosopher, 
that he appears to most advantage; and if 
he has not the satisfaction of leaving behind 
him any labours or discoveries in science to 
perpetuate his name, he may at least enjoy 
the perhaps more substantial reflection of 
having alleviated much haman misery, and 
of daily receiving the benedictions of hun- 
dreds of his grateful fellow creatures. 


Scotus. 
Edinburgh, June 12, 1827. 


CASE OF PURPURA H#MORRMHAGICA, 


To the Editor of Tar Laxcerr. 


Mr. Hewson, of Clonakenny, five miles 
from Roscrea, aged about 38 years, a short, 
stout built man, but of rather a bloated ap- 
pearance, from free indulgence in spirituous 
potations, came to my house, February 13th, 
1827, and pons | my advice under the 
following circumstances: he had a con- 
stant discharge of dark-coloured blood, 
and in considerable quantity, from his 
mouth and throat; it appeared to exude from 
the mucous membranes lining all those 
parts ; the gums were covered with sordes, 
and coagula of blood were everywhere to be 
seen ; his upper and lower extremities were 
covered with spots of various sizes and 
colour, from a very dark purple to a log- 
wood colour; there were very few on the 
trunk of the body, and those very small ; 
some of the petechiw had become covered 
with an elevated round brown scab, which 
having fallen off from some of them, exhibit- 
ed a small dry ulcer, with a yellow surface, 
and unhealthy appearance ; his pulse was 80, 
small, soft, and very compressible ; hisskin 
felt below its natural heat; his bowels and 
urine were very free ; he felt great lassi- 
tude, and debility amounting to faintish- 
ness; his appetite good, no thirst, nor 
any feverish tendency; he was prevented 
from sleeping at night, by the constant 
discharge of blood from his gums, &c.; 
he has had two or three attacks of this 
kind before, which (he says) came on 
before he fell into his present irregular 
mode of living ; and he was cured by bark, 
elixir of vitriol, and port wine ; looking on 


his symptoms as indicating asthenia, I pre- 
scribed a similar plan for his adoption. 


still returned with pleasure from such di- | 
gressi 
rule of 
lite 
assign 
seems 
efforts 
are confined to some peculiar notions on 
animal heat, and a theory of menstruation, | 
which still minister to his pride and amuse- | 
ment, Neither of them, however, appears | , 
’ to have extended beyond the benches of the | 
’ lecture room, and they will most probably | : 
expire with their parent. Asan author, he | 
‘ has not been fortunate, though — 
pensed his patronage in countless pam- P| 
. phiets, which have alidied with the occasions 
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CASE OF PURPURA A#MORRAAGICA. 


there is not any amendment ; the pains ate 


of | very severe, extending from the shoulder to 


the little finger, which feels quite be- 
numbed ; he has vomited. Ordered saline 


for | effervesting draughts, and ext. opii one- 


have come out, particularly on his neck 


to which he objected in the 
terms ; and stated, that his at- 


another physician of great experience who 
was called on in consultation. I explained 
to him the present opinion as to the in- 
flammatory nature of the disease, but all to 
no purpose ; I was therefore obliged to con- 
tent myself by directing the bark, wine, and 
acid, to be discontinued ; and by prescrib- 
ing low diet, oranges, lemonade, and impe- 

ial pil. hyd. gr. v. omni nocte, ol. ricini et 
sp. tereb. ana 38s. beat up with yolk of egg, 
sugar, cimnamon water, every morning, and 
a table spoonful of the following mixture 


He is quite free from pain ; there is not the 

least uneasiness felt upon pressure of the 

h hondria ; no feverish tendency; in 
he does not feel at all ill. 

February 17. I was requested to visit 
him to-day; the discharge of blood from 
the wane. by urine and by stool, is still the 
same ; he had a few drops from his nose, 
which bled profusely in his former illness ; 
the petechi# are becoming red ; the little 
ulcers have healed ; appetite has failed ; 
the pulse is firm; he had an attack of syn- 
cope this morning; his bowels have be 
come rather costive: cesst. mist. digit. ; 

~a@ bolus of calomel, jalap, and ginger, to 
be taken every night, with elixir vitriol ; 
Ol. ricini et sp. tereb.; to use a gargle fre- 
queatly, composed of alum in solution, ap 
ounce to a pint of water; also a strong de- 
coction of oak bark; to continue his acid 
drinks; to be allowed a little wine and 
broth, in case of a continuance of syncope. 

February 19. No improvement ; bes 
82; softer ; he suffers from severe pains in 
his right hip and left shoulder ; took 
very little wme or broth; still persists in 

ing the bleeding; order the cinch. 

In addition to his other treatment, and ao 

anodyne at bed-time, he has been well 

purged, and felt very weak afterwards ; the 

aye in the right arm differs from the left ; 

the former it is small and weak, but in the 
latter is much fuller and stronger. 

February 20. I! heard from him to-day, 


fourth gr., acetatis plumbi gr. ij. in pilula, 
4tis horis. 

February 21. Visited him, and found his 
pulse 120, small, and hard ; the severity of 
the pains prevent sleep ; his urine was very 
much improved yesterday by his being freely 
purged, but to-day it is quite red and bloody ; 
faces black and fertid ; discharge of blond 
from gums less; a few drops came from his 
nose; he is hot and thirsty; he is very 
much dejected, and cries ; submits now to 
be bled; venesection ad %xij, which he 
bore very well; the in the right arm 
became fall and soft, which, before the 
bleeding, was very small and hard, such as 
is felt in peritoneal inflammation ; he 
his throat is very sore. Ordered a 
and liniment for its relief. I now placed 
him strietly under the an ie Tegi- 
men, discontinued his present medicines, 
and ordered quartis horis, 
the pil. acet. plumbi, purging boluses 
to be continued ; the limbs to be rubbed 
with the following liniment :— 

Ofei camph., ; 
ii. M. 

February 22. He is better im every re- 

spect; feverish heat still continues ; 


98, strunger and fuller than | have yet felt 
it, having a throbbing hemorrhagic feel ; 
the blood drawn yesterday presents a solid 
mass of coagulum, nota drop of serum ; the 


top is covered with the buffy coat three 
quarters of an inch thick, not at all con- 
tracted at the edges; the bottom of the 
coagulum was of quite a dark colour; he is 
more cheerful, and less despondent to-day ; 
tept. venesection ad the first 
trickled dewn the arm, appeared quite d 
coloured and thick; the second cupful came 
away pleno rivo ; his arm felt firm and 
muscular; he had some pain of his left 
side yesterday ; his pulse to-day became 
full and soft after the bleeding; the pulse, 
in the right urm, has become nearly as full 
and strong as the left; the blood upon cool- 
ing presented the same appearances. Or- 
dered the bowels to be kept open with 
eastor oil, as he is evidently mercurialised 
by the purging boluses. I remarked the 
bleod to have a peculiar sticky feel, like 
birdlime ; there was considerable eechy- 
mosis at the —e the arm, where the 
compress was applied after bleeding. 
February 24. The discharge of blood 
has entirely ceased from all the outlets ; 
lias mouth and throat very sore, evidently 
from the mereury; there is considerable 
ptyalism present; petechie going away 
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CASE OF PURPURA HZMORRHAGICA. 


fast ; feverish symptoms } pulse 110, 
; allowed a 

,and @ little light 


February 27. Report of this 
there has not been any return of the 
rhage ; his mouth continues very sore, and 
his cheeks swollen; he has oce 
vomiting, Ordered i effervescing 
draughts, with the treatment last directed ; 
continue severe. 
arch 1,. Heard from him to-day ; his 
tite is very bad, and he feels greatly 
aebilitated ; his mouth still continues very 
sore from the ; he is conva- 
meat and 
March 7. Heard again to-day ; he had 
an attaek of purging ands vomiting last night, 
a great deal of fluid blood from his 
, and the hemorrhage from his gums 
commenced ; I was unable to visit 
him. ol. ricini et sp. tereb. ana 


38s. mixed with yolk of egg; to resume the 
vin. colch. ; continue elixir vitriol. 

March 8. The discharge of blood by 
stool has ceased, but the bleeding from his 
gums is still considerable ; he has severe 
pains in his left arm and hand, and in right 


lower limb; to take calomel gr. ij. ext. 
coloc. comp. gr. iv. om. nocte ; his mouth 
is not now sore from the mercury ; an ano- 
dyne camphor. liniment for pains. 

March 9. I was able to visit him to-day ; 
found the hemorrhage from his gums con- 
siderable ; some fresh petechie have made 
their appearance; puise 120, strong, firm, and 
throbbing ; hemorrhagic feel; the artery 
im the leftarm foals very small and wiry, while, 
im the right, it is full and strong; the re- 
verse was the case in the early part of - 
illness, which I look on as remarkable ; 
pains are very troublesome, 
sleep ; he is sitting up dressed ; venesection 
ad xij. caused a tendency to deliquium ; the 
blood was much the same as last drawn, 
but the crassamentum floated ina serum ; 
directed the colocynth and calome! pills and 
colehicum to be continued ; a free exposure 
to fresh air, slop diet, acid drinks. His 
wife informed me to-day, that at the time 
he was blood in his urine, a cham- 
ber-pot had lain by with a little of the thieh 
deposit of the urine in it, which was cop- 
verted into small, short, living animalcule ; 
the weather, at the time, was excessively 
cold, the ground being covered with frost 
and snow. The pulse became full and soft 
after the bleeding, and fell to 202. 

March 40. Bleeding from gums less. I 
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much impro 

March 11. The of blood from 
free from it more than an hour 
his appetite has become very good, as hes 
his sleep ; he continues the mercurial purg- 
ing pills, vin. colchici 5). ter in die eyatho 
seri lactis, along with abstemious diet. 
Ordered to touch bis gume frequently with 


asional | the ol. terebinth. 


March 16. He still spits a little blood 
in the mornings. His general health and 
appetite a _— amended, but the pains 
continue at 
night ; eof a neuralgic cha- 
racter, as they extend along the course of 
the nerves to the right foot ‘ind left hand. 
Under this idea, I advised the use of the 
ointment of extract of belladonna kept con- 
stantly applied to the most painful 
pill of ext. coloc, c. gr. iv. pil. hydr. 
omni nocte, 
Allowed fresh A 

March 22. He is quite well in ew 
respect but the pains, which are as hae 
tormenting. Directed him to have the parts 
well rubbed with warm oil of turpentine 
night and morning, subsequent to warm 
fomen tations. 

March 30. The pains have left his 
shoulder, arm, and hand ; those parts feel 
very weak ; they continue in the lower ex- 
tremity, but not so bad as they have been 
he is eh well in his general health on 
strength, and superintends his workmen 
out of doors every day ; he continues his 
farinaceous diet still; an anodyne at night, 
and the compound purging pill at bed-time, 

April 14. Heard from him to-day; he 
is quite recovered in every respeet, but the 
pains have not yet entirely left him, and he 
sleeps badly at night. 

Wittram sr. 
centiate in Sergery and Midwi 
R.C. 8S. in Ireland, 


Valley House, Roscrea, Ireland. 


Remarks.—The opinion of the late justly 
celebrated Dr. Parry, as to the inflamma- 
tory character of purpura hemorrhagica, is 
fully known to the profession through his 
Kiements of Pathology, and by two cases 
publisbed in the fifth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal. Till 
then, | believe, this disease was considered 
of an asthenie character, which idea is still 
held by some of my own immediate medical 
friends, for whose judgment and acute ob- 
servation of the phenomena of disease I 
have the highest respeet. In conversation 
with them on the subject of this complaint, 
they have informed me, that having failed 


with venesection, and other antiphlogistie 


, broth ; to continue the ol. ricini and ano- | 
| dyne st night; @ gargle of solution of 
} 
if 
{ 


The impregnation of the 
seemed to have had a very salutary 
. Thave somewhere read that mer- 


ficial. Its value in many inflammations sub- 
sequent to free depletion and reduction of 
vascular action by venesection, is daily 
proved by bed-side experience. 

In cases where venesection does not seem 
to be indicated by the pulse, and being of 
Opinion that the disease is always of an in- 
flammatory nature, I would beg leave to sug- 
gest the trial of small bleedings of four or 
six ounces, repeated every day, or every 
other day, as recommended by Dr. Mills, 
of Dublin, in the treatment of typhus fever. 
Should this plan fail, debility will not be 
much increased, and we cao adopt an op- 
posite plan of treatment. 


Secale Cornutum. 


A 
cheurs against the employment of this valua- 
ble medicine in the practice of midwitery, 
owing to its being remarked, that many of the 
children who were expelled by means of its 
specific action on the uterus were still- 
born; hence it was supposed, thet the 
ergot of rye also exerted a specific and de- 
leterious effect on the child in utero, which 
deprived it of life, but this is di ed by 
the fact, that many children have born 
alive and strong in cases where it was em- 
ployed ; we must, therefore, look for some 
other cause in explanation of the fatality 
attending its premature and injudicious em- 

t. This, I think, is to be found in 
the tonic contraction,’ of the uterus, over 
which the ergot of exerts a permanent 
influence. 


ice exists amongst some accou- | posed 


The action of the aterus is of two kinds, 
; | the tonic and spasmodic. (See Dewee’s Mid- 
wifery, p. 176.) The former is called into 
action when 


exert its influence on the “ tonic contrac- 
tion.” It is obvious, that if any comsider- 
able laced jeopardy 
the child, its life must inj 

by this powerfully increased “‘ tonic ute- 
rine contraction.” When the ergot has 
been exhibited, if the fingers are placed on 
the head of the child after the subsidence 
of a labour pain, it will still be found ad- 
vancing in a slow and almost imperceptible 
manner, while the woman is quite free from 
of the uterus, and which, when too long 
continued, destroys the child. 


ON THE SECALE CORNUTUM IN UTERINE 
H#AMORRHAGE. 


To the Editor of Tur Laxcets 


Str,—Having seen and heard of the good 
effects of the secale cornutum in protracted 
cases of labour, sup to arise from the 
non-contraction of the uterus, I will ask, 
through your useful journal, if any one has 
used it in cases of ing, which is 
to arise from the same cause, 
mouths of the smaller vessels of that organ 
being left open. 

It is evident that the rye causes the uterus 
to contract, and no ill symptoms have yet, I 
believe, followed its exhibition. On these 
grounds | should like to know the result, as 
these cases are often so desperate and the 
present remedies of so little use. 


_By the insertion of the preceding, you 
will greatly oblige 


Yours, &e. 
A. H. 
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measures, they have succeeded by exhibit A 
ing bark, elixir of vitrol, and port wine ’ 
a question, therefore, naturally presents it 
self,—is petechia sine febre always of an in 
flammatory nature, the symptoms being of| wholly deprived of its contents; it is to 
tensity in a broken down constitu- | this contraction the woman owes her life in 
han in a strong healthy person ? or, | restraining uterine hemorrhage, and it is 
ere two species of the disease, viz.,| by its means the uterus is restored to its | 
opinion - Dawson, expressed in| is exemplified the periodical pains | 
ie Practice of Physic, page | labour. " 
. In the early stage of Hewson’s at-| 7), ergot of acts specifically in ex- 
» the symptoms were cask, thane but after a deter- 
a soft, weak | minate period its action on the “ spasmo- 
’ , cold skin, tendency to syncope, cada- | 4i- contraction ” entirely ceases, while it Dn 
} port wine, and nutriment. Under this plan | on 
; of treatment the feel of the pulse became 
quite inflammatory, fully indicating the pro- rial 
| priety, nay, necessity of adopting venesec- | 189 
tion, and other antiphlogistic measures, the 
incl 
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A TREATISE ON CLINICAL MEDICINES. 369 


A Treatise on Clinical Medicines, being a com- 
pendious and systematic Introduction to Prac- 
tice, as contained in the Memoranda of J. R. 
Biscnorr, M.D., Imperial Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, Physician to the Gene- 
ral Hospital, and also to the Lying-in 
Hospital in Prague. (From the German, 
by Jossrx M.D.,) Small 8vo. 
pp- 280. London, 1827. Anderson ; 
Highley ; and Callow. 


Da. Biscnorr has given the history and 
treatment of one hundred and forty-eight 
cases, which were admitted into the Impe- 
rial Hospital of Prague during the years 
1823-4. The cases which were chosen for 
the clinical school were taken from the 
wards of that Institution, where, without 
including the houses for insane persons and 
lying-in women, about 1800 patients are 
annually admitted, and in sickly seasons 
2500. The hospital was founded by the 
Austrian Government about fourteen years 
ago, chiefly for the purpose of instructing 
surgeons in the practice of physic, “ so that 
in all those places of the Empire where 
there was a want of physicians, every sub- 
ject might, nevertheless, receive the neces- 
sary help when attacked by disease ;” but 
these surgeons (of whom the author says 
500 are already spread over Bohemia) are 
either a very inefficient set of men, or they 
are grossly treated. They are so ‘‘ ground- 
ed,” it seems, in the principles of practice, 
* that in sudden and dangerous cases, where 
immediate help is required, they may know 
how to act according to well-directed and 
right principles; but, that human life may 
not be entrusted to inexperienced hands, 
they are, at the same time, bound by the 
highest authority, in consideration of their 
more limited attainments, to call in the as- 
sistance of a physician in all cases of con- 
sequence and danger, and to continue the 
treatment thereof under his guidance.” The 
physician is also to assist in all surgical 
operations. But as though he intended to 
show the absurdity of this surveillance, Dr. 
No. 199. 


pel the surgeon to supply the place of the 
physician in ‘ a reputable manner” both 
in the country and the small towns ; and, 
because he is charged with the lives of his 
fellow citizens, that he is expected to possess 
“a perfect acquaintance with the nature and 
course of diseases a8 a primary qualification.” 
But possessing this “ perfect acquaintance,” 
and being able to render the “ necessary 
help,” he is not a physician; his attain- 
ments are therefore limited, and he is en- 
joined by the highest authority to call the 
physician, not only to medical but to surgi- 
cal cases. Happily for England, the Archia- 
tri of the London College, the dpxél rév 
sarpay, as they style themselves, no longer 
sway the sceptre of surgery, but, expending 
their despotism on the of woAAol of the 
Northern Universities, rather encourage the 
surgical profession to extend its empire over 
all the departments of medical science ; and 
accordingly much has been done towards 
repairing the mutilations of the dark ages, 
and restoring the disjecta membra of physic 
to one uniform and consistent whole. Good 
has therefore come of evil. 


If we are to form an opinion from the 
work of Dr. Bischoff, the medicine of 
Austria very well accords with her legisia- 
tion, both being considerably in the rear of 
improvement. Even at Vienna, the progress 
of medical knowledge has been nothing,we be- 
lieve, of late, compared with the rapid strides 
it has made in other parts of Germany; but 
be this as it may, the reader will form his 
own opinion of the practice of the Imperial 
Professor of Prague, from the extracts which 
we shall make from his book. The cases 
are drawn somewhat after the manner of 
Nicholas Tulp, though not with his ele- 
gance, and the practice appears to be that 
of Boerhaave and Hoffman. His practice, 
indeed, is generally inert, in many cases 
ridiculous ; his method is the expectant 
His principal remedies are arnica althea, 
elder roob, and cream of tartar—the latter 
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being much employed in the following 
congruent form, which is called misture 


against the practice of euring diseases by 
expectation, as well as the remedial prac- 
tice, we are enabled to give a very con- 


ney fident assent to the superiority of the latter, 


test. pp. saech, pur. (enema emolliens.) 
On the 2¢d of Mareh there came on a mode- 
rate bleeding of the nose, which was expected, 
and which returned on the 24th ; the head 
was now free, (inflammatory fever some- 
times terminates, he says, in apoplexy ;) 
the countenance less flushed; the pulse 
more quiet,” &c. &c. &c. p. 30. 


However well this expectant system and 
the doctrine of crises, upon which it rests, 
might have accorded with the state of me- 
dicine during the days of Hippocrates, little 
need be said about them in ourday. It was 
necessary to proceed cautiously at first, to 
watch Nature, and at least not to baffle her 
operations by administering remedies with- 
out knowing the disease ; but now that the 
causes of diseases and methods of cutting 
them short dre much better known, it is 
surely most monstrous to pretend that such 
knowledge ought not to be rendered avail- 
able, that such remedies as experience has 
shown to act beneficially, should not be em- 
ployed, but that the disease and the sup- 
posed medicatriz should be left to settle their 
squabbles of themselves. Not knowing 
what to do in fevers, Hippocrates was, per- 
haps, excusable in doing nothing ; but what 
the infancy of the art excused in him, its 
present state condemns in those moderns 
who follow his example ; they evince the 
trembling gait of the child, instead of the 
strength and activity of the promising strip- 
ling. Hippocrates has no greater admirers 
than ourselves, but the observation and 
experience of centuries, aided by the lights 
of the collateral sciences, must not be 
overlooked, more than the solid spheres, 
eccentrics, and epycycles of Ptolemy and 
the ancient astronomers, are to be upheld 
against the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Newton, Halley and Herschel]. It is true 
that medicine is not altogether a demon- 
strable science ; but deciding by the evi- 
dence which may be adduced both for and 


which, judiciously exerted, is not only the 
more reasonable, but, as experience has 
proved, the more successful ; while, as Cul- 
len has justly observed, the advocates of the 
former have, for the most part, proposed 
only very inert and frivolous remedies, have 
zealously opposed the use of some of the 
most efficacious, such as opium and bark ; 
and are extremely reserved in the use of 
general remedies, such as bleeding, vomit- 
ing, &c. What was true of Stab! and his 
followers, applies with greater justice to 
Hippocrates, the founder of the system, 
who used scarcely any remedies, and whose 
practice in fevers was inert and fatal in the 
extreme. Me rarely mentions his reme- 
dies, and out of forty-two persons ill of 
fever, whose cases he has given in the first 
and third books of his Epidemics, twenty five 
died, being a greater proportion, probably, 
than the most empirical practice ever occa- 
sioned, and certainly far greater than fol- 
lows the modern plans of treatment, as may 
be seen by referring to the registers of 
fever hospitals, or by observing the course 
of epidemics. The expectant practice has 
been justly called a contemplation of death, 
for in far too many cases it leads to the 
grave ; and indeed were it not that the sub- 
ject is rather serious, a very ludicrous con- 
trast might be drawn from the works of 
Hippocrates, between the cases in which 
the accidental crisis, such as bleeding from 
the nose, sweats, and abscesses, which 
betokened recovery did happen, and those 
in which it did not. Nothing was done 
in either, and the gravity with which the 
fatal terminations are announced, (aré0aver, 
rijs Bevrepaios’ Tax’ 
shows but too forcibly how calmly he con- 
templated Nature, even in her dissolution. 
By these means, however, he has left be- 


hind him a great many facts, which are not 
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AS AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICE. 
to be found elsewhere, and his works are 
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shown to be unreasonable, or not to be 


therefore extremely valuable, as abounding | trusted, it is, of course, unnecessary to 
with bints that may be followed with ad-| dwell upon them ; for the foundation being 
vantage in some cases, and as inculcating | removed, the structure falls to the greund. 
the necessity of relying less on the powers | Celius Aurelianus, Celsus, and other suc- 


of nature, by the fatal results which an 
overwhelming confidence in these powers 
led to in others. 
But to say nothing of the fatal results 
which follow the leaving fevers to nature, 
it has been shown that where the termina- 
tion is favourable in the absence of art, the 
cure is always protracted. Dr. Brown 
came to the conclusion that such was not 
the case; but, as Dr. Young observes, that 
upon looking at the results of about 300 
cases of fever, which were admitted into 
an infirmary, the mean duration of the whole 
disease was twelve days; the mean time of 
admission was between the sixth and 
seventh day; but the mean duration of 
those cases which were admitted at the 
commencement of the disease, was some- 
what less than nine days.” Hence he infers, 
not only that the disease was shortened at 
least three days, by the early employment 
of medical agents, but, also, that this differ- 
ence was the effect of a difference of ouly 
three and a half days in the time of the 
whole treatment ; since the remedies were 
employed for nine days in the one instance, 
and for five and a half in the other; conse- 
quently, that if these five anda half days 
had been suffered to elapse without medical 
treatment, the whole period of the disease 
would have been lengthened four or five 
days by the omission, at least, if we adopt 
the simplest supposition respecting the 
proportion of the cause and the effect ; and 
that the natural duration of the disease thus 
determined would have been about sixteen 
days, instead of twelve ; so that the means 
employed must be allowed the merit of re- 
ducing the duration of the ferer, from about 
sixteen days to nine. 
As to the critical days, they are founded 
om the expectant practice ; and this being 


cessors of Hippocrates, saw no such critical 
days, although the practice which they fol- 
lowed was scarcely bold enough to have in- 
terfered with the natural solutions of dis- 
eases on particular days, were such a ten- 
dency of much force in the animal economy. 
The Pythagorean numbers, and the critical 
days, may therefore be allowed to rest in 
peace ; especially as the former are univer- 
| Sally allowed to be purely ideal, and the 
latter are never observed where the rational 
method of treating diseases is followed, or 
‘if observed under the expectant method, 
have no manner of fixed periods ; and thus 
contributing nothing to the prognosis, and 
paralysing the arm of physic, are not only 
of no use, byt may lead to a vast deal of in- 
jury. Asto Dr. Bischoff's book, we may 
merely state that it is full a century in the 
‘rear of improvement. Laennec is men+ 
tioned only once, and that with solitary ex- 
ception, Stoll is the latest physician whose 
opinions are quoted. The humoral and ner- 
vous pathologies are jumbled together, and 
the author’s remedies and doses are such as 
the most timid practitioner would laugh at. 
The diseases which are related, were gene- 
rally very mild; but several cases which 
were lost, might, we think, have been saved 
by a prompter treatment. We are no advo- 
cates of the rash practices of some of the 
moderns, nor of the inert practice of follow- 
ing neture, which rups through the impe- 
rial professor's book, and which we think 
he too strongly inculcates. The climate 
may render some differences of treatment 
necessary; but with every allowance on 
that score, Dr. Bischoff does not come up 
to the ideas which we bave formed of what 
ought to be the practice of the nineteenth 
century of our era, and, reckoning from 
Hippocrates, the twenty-third of physic. 
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1. Clinical Observations on the efficacy of Hy- 
drochiuret of Lime, as a remedy in certain 
stages of Fever and Dysentery. By Rosert 
Rew, M.D., President of the Association 
of the Fellows and Licentiates of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire- 
land, Senior Physician to the Fever and 
Dysentery Hospital, Kevin Street, &c. 
&c. 8vo. pp. 35. Dublin, 1827. Hodges 
and Arthur. 

2. Cases illustrative of the Beneficial Effects of 
the Chlorures of Oxides of Sodium and Cal- 
cium, of the Cuzvarier Lasarraque of 
Paris ; being the most Powerful and Effectual 
General and Local Antiseptics in the Practice 
of Physic and Surgery, By J. G. F. Has- 
set, M.D., Resident Physician at Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, late of the British Army. 
8vo. pp. 31. (no date.) Sold by Long- 
man and Co.; Underwoods ; Highley ; and 
Callow ; London. 

Tue fever which lately prevailed among the 

poorer inhabitants of Dublin, according to 

Dr. Reid, usually increased in severity until 

the sixth day, when a rigor of great inten- 

sity was sometimes followed by perspiration 
and recovery. The greater number of cases, 
however, did not terminate so favourably, 
but yielded with difficulty to the usual reme- 
dies. Death often surprised the physician. 
In all the fatal cases, “‘ there were evi- 
dences of the maturation of the disease,” 
which state it had covertly attained, (dolus, 
an virtus, quis in hoste requirut?) while the 
physician was “‘ endeavouring to persuade 
himself of success.""* There was some pe- 
culiarity in this fever, the author thinks, 

“* disposing to the formation of a morbid 

matter, which, acting like a poison, quickly 

destroyed the powers of life ; but this mor- 
bid matter, or result of the disease, as it is 
called in another place, appears to have 


“‘ The disease exhibiting no tangible 
point, the Upp endeavoured to per- 
suade himself of success, when, perhaps, 


the day after, to his surprise, he was in- 
of the patient’s death.""—p. 2. 


been the product of « variable kind of in- 
flammation 
“* When the patients survived a day or 
two after the result of the disease had been 
deposited on some internal part, bands of ad- 
hesion were olserved ; but, in the rapidly fatal 
cases, the lable lymph and curd-like 
substance could be wiped off the organ, and 
then the surface would appear quite sound. 
‘The morbific matter was sometimes 
thrown on the vascular system, and by in- 
juring the texture of the vessels, disposed 
them to rupture, or gave origin to hemor- 
rhage from the nose and rectum. When 
the result of the disease has fallen on the 
substance of the brain, (when the brain was 
inflamed ?) this organ after death exhibited 
a most remarkable state of congestion. On 
cutting the medullary mass, a quantity of 
thin blood, apparently in a dissolved state, 
was from innumerable points. These 
cases were by far the most rapidly mortal ; 
some have occurred to my observation, 
where this state of the brain was about to 
commence, and before many minutes elapsed, 
the progressive changes towards death took 
— while | was standing by the patient. 
n all the cases of this kind which I have 
examined, there were observed patches of 
several inches in extent, of a dark colour, 
upon the ileum. Upon opening this in- 
testine, these patches were found to be oc- 
casioned by a state of vascular congestion 
on the mucous surface, sometimes even 
apparently abrasions were observed ; in- 
deed, in one case, there were several per- 
forations, so that the contents of the in- 
testine escaped into the cavity of the peri- 
toneum. In these cases, the fatal train of 
symptoms generally commenced with ab- 
dominal pain, but the state of the brain 
soon rendered the patient insensible to the 
ss of disease in the abdomen, although 
e might still be capable of giving a rational 
+ lle the questions of ‘his medical at- 
tendant.” pp. 10, 11. 
We could have wished Dr. Reid to have 
enumerated a little more explicitly the 
symptoms which preceded these post-mortem 
appearances; as it is, we must assume them 
to have been those which are common to 
dysenteric fevers, such indeed as are de- 
tailed by Sir John Pringle, in his account of 
the hospital fever, and by Dr. Peter Latham 
in that of the Millbank Penitentiary. It 
is not necessary that all the symptoms of 
dysentery should arise during the progress 
of the fever, to establisl: its identity with an 


epidemic of that nature, as Sydenham has 
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observed in his account of the continual 
fever of 1669—70, 71, and 7%, which was 
sometimes complicated with dysentery, and 
sometimes not. The same was observed at 
the Penitentiary, as were also the termina- 
tions and after-death appearances which Dr. 
Reid has described in the pamphlet before 
us, and Dr. Latham much more fully in the 
work alluded to, which was very copiously 
analysed in the 6th and 7th volumes of Tux 
Lancer. We can bear witness to the fide- 
lity of the latter's description, having seen 
some of the cases in which, as Sydenham 
would have said, “‘ the force of the disease 
rushed to the head,” and speedily killed the 
patients, who, but a short time before, ap- 
peared to be going on well, nor were the 
usual means of the least service in these 
cases. 


An extraordinary tendency to affections 
of the head sometimes coming on insidi- 
ously, and at others with less concealment, 
may often indeed be observed in dysenteric 


fevers, especially those which are pete- 
chial without being inflammatory, in the 
usual acceptation of the word, though after 
the manner of erysipelas they certainly are. 
In Pringle’s cases, (hospital fever,) ab- 
scesses, or inflammation of the brain, with 
mortification of the intestines and petechie, 
were usually observed, though he often 
bled liberally, and was not fond of pre- 
scribing cordials. Suppurations of the brain, 
however, were not constant, but they oc- 
curred often enough to direct the attention 
of physicians to the state of the head in 
dysenteric fevers, which are too indiscrimi- 
nately thought to be asthenic, and which, 
undoubtedly, often are, the inflammation 
being very liable to vary. As to the idea of 
morbific matter falling upon parts of the 
body, the difficulty of finding alaw by which 
it should select a particular part, deters us 
from admitting any reasoning, old as it is, 
of that kind. We therefore conclude, that 
the chlorides are available in the disease in 
question, upon the same principles with 


other remedies ; and that they do not act by 
any specific influence upon the fomes morbi, 
as it appears pretty certain that mercury 
does not upon syphilis; that they are 
very valuable agents in the treatment of 
dysenteric fevers, and certain local com- 
plaints which we adverted to in our notice 
of Mr. Alcock’s book, we do not doubt ; 
but, in many cases, we suspect the muriatic 
acid, of which we well know the value, will 
be found to answer quite as well. 


We would refer those who are about to 
enter the public service, to the letter of “ aw 
ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY,” at page 
382 of the present Number, which we ima- 
gine will suffice to deter any well-educated 
surgeon from submitting himself to a similar 
degradation. Who would be an assistant 
surgeon in the navy, if this is the treatment 
he is to receive? Much as we value our ma- 
rine, we cannot consent to see men who 
have spent seven years in the study of their 
profession, who have been educated at a 
great expense, and who by such education 
are fitted for the best society, consigned to 
the turbulent frolics of a midshipman’s mess. 
We hear that the Navy Board is anxious to 
have it understood, that intelligent surgeons 
are in request ; but what respectable surgeons 
would go into the navy, so long as the army, 
and the service of the East India Company 
are open to them, where they are regarded 
as they ought to be, the fit associates of the 
highest rank ? 


A snort but curious discussion took place 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
evening last, relative to the Cottece or 
Sunrcxons, and a motion for certain returns 
was agreed to without opposition. We will 
give the chief points of the debate in our 
next, agd shall take the liberty to append a 
few comments, which, we fear, will not 
prove very complimentary to Mr. ex-Secre- 


tary Peet. 
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‘ SUBSCRIPTION 
26 BaY THE FINE AND LaW EXPENSES OF 
MR. W. COOKE, OF EXETER. 


ly aunounced 
arles Bruce 


Varner, Esq., 


Cirencester, Gloucestershire 1 
Thomas Warner, Esq.,do. .... 1 
Messrs. Moody and Bell, King- 

ston House, Bath.......... 

Mr. J: 8. Cornish, Lambeth.... 0 0 


From the Medical Practitioners of Windsor 
and Eton. 


Mr. F. Fowler 
My. G. ............ 
Mr. Hammond 
Mr. H. 
Mr. B. Holderness ee 
Mr. Stevens PT 
Mr. Keely ...... 
Mr 


A Connisronvent, who appears to be 
moré cunning than simple, asks where ‘‘ the 
map of the preparation” of aneurism, of 
Yellow Journal, is to be found? We feel, 
‘bound to answer his inquiry, and therefore | 

refer him to the Diagram published in 
- No. 194 of Taz Laxcer, and to the de- 
stription given of it by Mr. Lamnerr. 
And wiiilst on this subject, we cannot 
too forcibly express our detestation of the | 
traffic so extensively carried on of late years | 
by Messrs. Bert and Saaw, in the manu- 
facture of museums. Mr. Charles Bell has 
already disposed of three museums, and is 
now busily employed in forming a fourth. 
The fitst he svid to Mr. Mackintosh, lec- | 


turet on obstetrics, at. the | 


his successor in Windmill Street, as part of 
the stock in trade attached to the ‘ Chair 
of the Hunters.” The fourth, we suppose, 
is to be forced upon the University of Lon- 
don, or disposed of wherever a market may 
be found. The avaricious propensities of 
some men tempt them to exceed the bounds 


_of honesty, and induee them to resort to any 


subterfuge in the pursuiteven of a cadaver, 
rather than lose the chance of obtaining a 
preparation to which they have no shadow 
of right. In looking over the plain state- 
ment of the case of Gordon, as told by Mr. 
Macketcan, and comparing it with the 
bombast of Mr. Shaw, we were highly 
amused at the zeal evinced by him and 
his partner in museum making, for the 
pretended cause of science ; forgetting that, 
in their professed anxiety “ to ascertain if 
they had formed a correct prognosis,” they 
had let out that “‘ they kept the man in the 
hospital for the sake of examining his body! '” 
and, they might have added, for the sake of 
obtaining a “ spicimin” of a disease, of 
the progress of which they were the in- 
active spectators, that would look well in a 
bottle, and sell well. What right, we would 
ask, have the surgeons of the Middlesex, or 
any other hospital, to traffic with parcels of 
the bodies of the patients? Yet the fact is 
on for years, and is still carrying on; and 
because Mr. Shaw has been disappointed of 
“* a nece spicimin,” he does not hesitate to 
charge the gentleman who had the care of 
the patient before entering, and after his 
leaving the hospital, with little less than 


having robbed nim of a preparation, to which 
he had no more right than Mr. Charles Bell, 
or Mr. Charles Bell than ourselves. The 
device is too glaring to be concealed ; Mr. 
Shaw has achieved nothing but his own 
confusion, by the unfounded assertions he 


second, consisting principally of specimensof has published, whilst Mr. Mackelcan has 
pathological anatemy, to the College of Sur- | shown that he conducted himself throughout 
geons of the same place ; and the ana-/as a man of honour, and has slain his tra- 
tomical museum has been turned over to| ducer by telling the truth. 


d. 
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To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sim,—As a constant purchaser of your 
very interesting publication, almost since 
its commencement, may | request your in- 
sertion of the following remarks, aienl by 
reading your late papers on the mode of 
shoeing horses, taught by Mr. Coleman. 

In your review of the first part of his 
work, state that “ frog-pressure,”’ to be 
carried into real effect, would require a low- | 
heeled shoe, es proposed by its.iaventor, 
La Fosse, who ‘‘ himself afterwards aban- 
doned it, nor was it ever after attempted to 
be resumed in France.” As this clause 
contains two assertions, | shall take them in 
the order you make them; as to the first, 
the ree frog may receive as much pres- 
sure as Mr. Coleman recommends, with a 
shoe of equal thickness throughout, as with 
a thin heeled one, provided the foot has 
been properly pared before applying it; this, | 
I believe, any man who knows practically | 
what shoeing is, will admit; and those who. 
do not know practically 1 would strongly re- 
commend to learn, previous to giving an 


opinion, Now, Sir, if by the second asser- 
tion you mean, as I understand it, that pres- 
sure to the frog is not taught at the French | years 

i schools, nor practised in that 


veterinary 
kingdom, I must differ with you altogether; 


and on this subject, I think I may give an 
opinion with some degree of confidence, | 
having been an é/éve libre or extern pupil at 
the Ecole Royale Vétérinaire Alfert, for 
nearly three years, commencing in 1821, 
during the whole of which time | was on | 
habits of intimacy with all the professors, 
but more particularly with M. Barthelmie 
the ger, the then Professor of Maré- 

ie and Veterinary Juri nce ; or 
if you, Sir, will take the trouble to read 
Bourgelat’s “* Essai Théorique et Pratique sur 
la Ferrure,”’ corrected to 1813, which is the 
system taught at the French schools, and 
practised at every forge I saw in France, 
you will find thet pressure to the frog is re- 
commended there. The in Tae 
Lancer from which I ane above, also 
contains another assertion; viz., “ there 
being no Regiment ia the service that is 
shod on the principles of the College, which 
are those of frog-pressure,”” this ar Per- 
cival has contradicted so far as his Regi- 
ment is concerned, but as in your remarks 
on that contradiction you state your having 
sent a friend to Woolwich, from whose re- 
port you know, that the horses there are not 
shod generally on the principle of frog-pres- 
sure; I beg to state, that I was at Wool- 
wich on yesterday fortnight, and that the 
horses I saw, with what your friend calls 
the common shoe, had as much pressure to 


the frog as Mr, Coleman recommends in his 
lectures, or as contended for in his works; 
and of this fact, Sir, I assure you I am quite 
as good a judge as your friend, whoever he 
a be, and I am quite as disinterested, 
much for the Artillery; and as to Re- 
giments of Dragoons, I know of no vete- 
rinary in any Regiment, who does 
not admit both in principal and , the 
necessity of frog-pressure, and consider it 
as the best means to prevent and expand 
contracted frogs and heels. Now, Sir, ia 
reviewing Mr. Coleman’s book, you 
over in silence two plates, and the remarks 
explaining them, which bear a good deal on 
some of the points at issue ; one of them is 
to show the influence of the common concave 
shoe, with a projecting edge on the outside 
of the quarters and heels of the wall or crust, 
(which you please,) and he observes, vol. 1st, 
page 98, ‘* that when horses are shod in the 
usual way, four nails are placed in each 
quarter nearly opposite, and that this prac- 
ice confines the growth of crust and con- 
tracts the heels; to obviate this effect, the 
shoe should be nailed all round the toe of 
the crust, and by preserving the greater 
part of the tees free from nails, the heels 
are allowed to expand.” Therefore Mr. 
Coleman, who published his work eleven 
before Mr. Clark's book appeared, 
was the first to point out the influence of 
the nails and of the concave shoe, in confin- 
ing the lower part of the hoof: but what 
is a little extraordinary, Mr. Clarke ac- 
tually apppoves of this concave shoe ; 
47, he one smiths usually level or - 
the shoe inwards, which has been much in- 
veighed against by various writers on these 
subjects, and considered as the principal 
cause of contracted feet, though those who 
thus complained, and reasoned without the 
practice, did not know that horsesif shod 
differently will not go so well,” and, Sir, 
this is the kind of shoe that Mr. Bloxam, 


most properly terms a “‘ prison 

other plate of Mr. Coleman’s to which I re- 
ferred, is that of a short shoe ortip, with thin 
adapted to give the -pressure, to 
preserve the heels and frog expended, but 
neither does be recommend this shoe nor any 
other shoe for all horses, nor for any horse at 
all times; now it appears by Mr. Bloxam’s 
letter, (whose long experience and profes- 
sional science is universally acknowledged, ) 
that he condems the concave or prison shoe, 
which Mr. Clark approves, but 
tips, the same as recommended by Mr. C 
man in 1798, and frequently used.to this 
day at the Veterinary College, and occa- 
sionally by every well informed practitioner, 
to improve and prevent contracted feet. 
Mr. B states the good effects of this 
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shoe to have been demonstrated in the first 
Regiment of J.ife Guards, whose horse’s 
feet, he says, are excellent, and equal to 
those of any Regiment in the service. Now 
as tips give more tothe frog than 
any other plain , Mr, Bloxam’s evi- 
dence is unquestionably, not against, but 
most decidedly in favour of, the good effects 

- T beg to add, Sir, with 

ing sol 


Your i 
T. Ganty, Vet. Sur 


June 4, 1827. 

Ir is gratifying to have it so roundly ad- 
mitted, that the patent frog-squeezing appa- 
ratus is wholly laid aside, and thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ganly’s own showing, the pro- 
fessor has been constrained to acknowledge 
the absurdity of his doctrine, since the artil- 
lery horses have, with a shoe of equal thick- 
ness, as much pressure to the frog as he now 
recommends; though not so much as was 
formerly prescribed in his works. 

The indefinite term freg- , now 
resolves itself into a question of degree; if 
the heels of the shoe are lowered only one 
half, then is the principle half departed from ; 
if one fourth only, it is three fourths relin- 
quished; and if less than this, it amounts 
only to a deterioration of the common shoe. 
But Mr. Ganly tells us, that the heels of 
the hoof may be lowered, and thus the frog re- 
ceive pressure ; we grant they may be pared, 
with, or without discretion, even till the 
blood appears; but is such practice a good 
one? Let the man of science answer. It 
is not explained, lest reasonable men should 
see the folly of the proposition ; but this is 
what he means by proper paring, a worse 
measure could not be devised ; of the two 
it were better to thin the iron, than destroy 
sound horn and weaken the frame of the 
foot. But supposing all this done, the 
heels scalped, and the shoe thinned, and 
the poor frog receiving violent pressure 


at every step, what advantage is gained ' 
Why every reader of Tuz Lancer is 
aware, that to impose unrestrained pres- 
sure on the frog with a view, as Mr. Ganly 
seriously says, of expanding the heels and 
prevent contraction, when the sides of the 
foot are confined by the common unyielding 
shoe, is in the highest degree nonsensical. 

By our second assertion, we do not mean, 
as Mr. Ganly understands, that pressure 
to the frog is not taught in the French Ve- 
terinary schools, but that in effect, the system 
is not practised as proposed by La Fosse. 
If he can find a text for it in Bourgelat 
why are we not favoured with it? though 
there are but too many false doctrines 
taught, held, and believed, both in England 
and France, on the subject of shoeing ; but 
this is not the point. We say, and have 
proved, that the direct principle of primary 
frog pressure is nowhere practised at the 
present time. 

We recommend Mr. Ganly not to make 
extracts directly at variance with the con- 
text. He wishes us to believe, that Mr. 
Coleman understood the effect of the shoe 
and fails in contracting the foot, forgetting 
that this is disproved in almost every page 
of his work, and that he still denies the fact 
annually in his lectures. The mode of 
nailing “all round the toe of the crust does 
not prevent contraction”"—in sooth, why 
should it? 

In the same manner, on the authority of 
a sentence, he declares that Mr. Clark ap- 
proves the common shoe ; though it is no- 
torious that that gentleman's life has been 
spent in making known, and attempting to 
avoid, its manifold evils and destructive 
tendency. Its general form, he observes, 
may be as good as any; but Mr. Clark’s 
efforts have not been directed to endless 
changes in the size, thickness, breadth, or 
obliquity of the shoe, but to a most impor- 
_ ant alteration in its principle, 

As matter of information, we observe, that 


Mr. Bloxam’s tips were not ‘ three times 


that although Mr. Coleman differs widely 
from Mr. Clark on the subject of shoeing, 
T have often heard him speak highly of that 
-— talents and professional know- 
I am, Sir, 
\ 
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as thick at the toe as at the heel,” “ the 
same as recommended by Mr. Coleman ;” 
they were simply intended to defend the 
toe or wearing line of the hoof, and scarcely 
altered its natural’ bearing on’ the ground. 
That as to accusing this gentleman of any 
view to primary frog pressure, he is too much 
a man of judgment to practise or believe in 
any such obvious folly. Mr. Ganly admits, 
with all our Correspondents, that the com- 
mon shoe is a prison shoe. 

But Mr. Crarx’s principles are not in 
any way affected by this question; and let 
our readers observe, that nothing which has 
been advanced respecting the structure of 
the foot or the erpansion shoe, has hitherto 
met with the ebadow of a refutation; and 
if the Professor’s friends have nothing more 
to offer against the valuable discoveries of 
Mr. Clark than these quibbling objections, 
they had better be silent. 

If the Professor sometimes speaks highly 
of Mr. Clark’s talents and professional 
knowledge, it is “ praise political,” and 
generally the prelude to some paltry criti- 
cism or misrepresentation of his doctrines. 

When Mr. Clark first published his dis- 
coveries, it was usual for veterinarians 
roundly to deny the elasticity of the foot ; 
and there are some even now who adopt 
this as the safer plan; for being admitted, 
common sense points to the necessity of an 
expansion shoe, to permit the elastic action ; 
yet the ideas of some are so crude, con- 
fused, and inconsistent, that they actually 
propose to expand the foot with the common 
shoe by violent pressure on the frog, with 
about as much sense as a man would employ 
a wedge formed of cartilage, to cleave a 
block of wood when confined by a ring of 
iron. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
we were to admit what these gentlemen 
contend for, that the regiments, in general, 
are shod on the frog-pressure system. 
What inference would follow? Why, that 
the plan is ruinous; else, why are such 
numbers of fine horses annually cast for no 


other defect, if the defect was fairly stated, 
than contracted feet in consequence of 
shoeing. 

Moreover, we learn that in the dragoon 
regiments, frog-pressure is used to prevent 
contracted frogs and heels, and afterwards 
to expand them. This passage speaks for 
itself; if it did, in fact, prevent contraction, 
how, in common sense, could it ever be 
useful on the same horses as a remedy ! 


DOUBTS ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS 


Doubt the third.—W hether it would not be 
desirable, that, at the English ware cae 
the time employed on preliminary education 
for the notifabtaadeae should be diminish- 
ed, and that on education, strictly profes- 
sional, increased. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Srr,—Those who may not relish, without 
being able to refute, the arguments here 
employed, will perhaps be ready to accuse 
the writer of wishing to set limits to know- 
ledge, or to recommend ignorance. In 
order to meet this objection in limine, I 
think it right to declare my entire concur- 
rence in the abstract proposition, that there 
is no species of knowledge which is not 
usefulto man. The nature of the limitations 
to individual learning must therefore de- 
pend upon capacity, profession, and other 
circumstances. If there were indeed any 
small portion of the human race gifted with a 
capacity for universal knowledge, these 
might be educated exclusively for the me- 
dical profession, and all the preliminary and 
collateral knowledge in the world heaped 
upon their heads. Time, intellect and purse 
being given, the medical student might be 
taught all the living and dead languages, all 
the higher sciences, and even the lowest 
mechanical arts; as it might be useful to 
him occasionally to be able to make a coat, 
waistcoat, shoes, and stockings, and even to 
dress a pancake, so he might be taught 
tailoring, shoe-making, knitting, and cook. 
ery, among the items of his previous ac- 
complishments. But, as the time, capacity, 
and purse of the student are not infinite, and 
as the capability of the public to reward 
knowledge has also its bounds, I should be 
decidedly of opinion, that the preliminary 
studies of the medical pupil ought not to be 
allowed to interfere with those which are 
strictly professional, ifthe design be to pro- 


| 

| 
| — 

| 


duce en able physician, rather than an ac- | all of them, prelimi education were ex- 
complished scholar. The quantum and kindof! cessive, of which the necessary result would 
studies might, with that view, I| be, that medical education would be defi- 
am of opinion, be very safely left to the na-| cient. I therefore entirely concur with Dr, 
tural ambition of the student, and the expe- | Duncan, jun., that the atus Academi- 
rience and discretion ofthe parent. In regard | cus of Edinburgh have done right * in begin- 
to law, no preliminary, nor any compulsory | ning the reform, by improving the stri 
i education, nor even any exami- | professional education of the graduates, 
nation as 9 test of fitness, are required: yet | and that “ any addition to the time and ex- 
lawyers are not deemed to be at all deficient | pense of study which might be still made, 
in professional acquirements, or general ac- | would be best occupied, even yet, in 
complishments. ‘This is a case perfectly in | fessional study, because, in every one of its 
point ; even those who most strongly advocate | branches, medicine has made, and is mak- 
the importance of previous education to the | ing, great steps, which render it more and 
medical student, must be aware of the ne-| more tedious to master.” Seeing, then, 
cessity o ing limits to its extent, and | that life is equally short as in the days of 
how little the present mode of teaching the | Hippocrates, Tat the art of medicine many 
necessary sciences, followed in most univer- times as long, is it not surprising that our 
sities, is adapted to the wants of the future | methodologists should wish to encumber the 
medical practitioner. Indeed it is certain, | mind of the medical student with a mass of 
‘that all extraneous education, in as far as it | preliminary knowledge, which is unessential 
may interfere with the acquisition of know- | to him in a professional view 2? Besides the 
ledge strictly medical, must be positively languages, they talk of logic, rhetoric, me- 
pernicious. In my last letter, with e view | taphysics, history, arithmetic, geometry, 
to this argument, I examined the subject of | algebra, geography, astronomy, i 
languages. Where, would again ask, is| hydrostatics, It must be 
the line of demarcation to be drawn? Where|to enter upon any course of argument to 
is it proper that we should be permitted to|show the general irrelevancy of these 
stop! I believe the advocates of an extended | branches to medicine, or the essential man- 
pom “teen discipline, will find it difficult to | ner in which they would interfere with the 
ive a satisfactory auswer to these questions.| progress of the medica! student in his pro- 
ill they quote the authority of Oxford | fessional studies. All this is nearly self- 
and Cambridge, merely because they sup-| evident. ‘‘ Les bautes mathématiques,” 


pose Oxford and Cambridge to afford the | says Prunelle, ‘‘ et les mathématiques ap- 
tisti 


correct standard? And in what manner do} pliquées qui tiennent une place si 
they make this assertion good! Would/ guée dans les facultés des sciences, sont 
it uot be much more reasonable to pro-| tout-a-fait hors de la sphére des études me- 
that the preliminary education of|dicales.”” Even in respect to the art of 
these Universities, or rather the time em- | reasoning accurately, in which medical men 
ployed in acquiring it, should be dimi-|are in geveral mainly deficient, and in 
nished, and their strictly medical education | which they ought, perhaps, above all others 
increased to the s of the Universities | to excel, 1 am of opinion with an eminent 


of Scotland? In the English Universities, | judge (Dugald Stewart), thet “ the rules 


we are informed, ‘‘ there is no provision 
made for the teaching of medicine or surgery, 
nor any course of medical study required 
from candidates of the degree of M. B.” 
Surely this is more in need of a remedy than 
the state of preliminary education in the 
Scotch Universities. Justice requires that 
in all the Universities of the united king- 
dom, discipline, both in respect to medical 
and preliminary education, should be strictly 
assimilated. Any advantages which one 
school might acquire over another, would then 
_ depend upon the superior merits of the profes- | 
sors, or teachers, and would be perfectly legi 
tinate. But, ifin some, a maximum of both 
liminary and stricly medical education 
cajeibal, whilst, in others, either or 
both sorts of education are discretionary or 
deficient ; the Universities are thus placed 
upon an anequal footing, and injustice is 
done to them, to the student, and to the 
public. This would also be the case, if, in 


of a sound logic are best taught by exam- 
les.” 
: If it be true that the Duke of Montrose, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, and Lord Melville, 
with some clergymen of the church of Scot- 
land, are the prominent bers of the 
Commission for visiting the Univer- 
sities of that country, we ought not to be 
surprised, although we may have cause to 
regret, thet a strong disposition 
exist among them to assimilate the disci- 
pline of those Universities to that of Oxford 
aud Cambridge, and the monastic institu- 
tions of antiquity, which they have been 
accustomed to reverence, as comprehending 
the collective wisdom of ages. And when 
we further find that the principal object of 
pamphlets, written by medical authors, and 
calculated to bias their minds, is to incul- 
cate similar mistak¢a views, we may rea- 
sonably expect that, in these their 
prejudices will be streng and con- 
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firmed ; and that, unless 


rendered less imperfect, thers would not 


countervailing an- 
tidotes be seasonably applied, the report of| be upon earth a rank sufficiently exalted to 


that commission, in 1828, will cootain some 
admirable illustrations of the art of advan- 
cing backwards! Itdoes not, indeed, fol- 
low, that their report, whether good or bad, 

be necessarily acted upon. But it is 
obvious that the discussion of the subject is 
likely to be more useful and efficient before, 
than after the preparation of that report. 
By this course, the Commissioners them- 
selves may be prevented from being misled 


reward the merits of their medical graduates, 
Such a pl non t fail to be re- 
garded as still more wonderful, (for truly 
the age of miracles cannot be said to be 
et passed,) when we consider that, whilst 
rom Oxford and Cambridge united there 
do not issue, at an average, six medical 
graduates in the year, and that from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty are annu- 
ally sent forth by Edinburgh alone, every one 


erroneous impressions, and the danger | of the siz southern should so far surpass in 
averted of their attempting, under delusion, | merit any one of the hundred and twenty 
to mislead parliament, and the public ; and | northern graduates, that the former come 
if, after the solemn warnings that are thus ‘forth ready made wasters, in the shape of 
Seasonably given to them, they should re-|fellows, and the latter ready made slaves, 
commend the adoption of regulations, which, | in the shape of licentiates. Such miracles, 
it has been shown, must prove mischievous,|I apprehend, are unknown in any other 
they will incur a double share of responsi- profession than medicine, and in any other 
bility. In this I am strictly following the country than England. But the spell is 
medical maxim, that ‘* to prevent is easier already broken. Let the medical graduates 
than to cure.” The sum of knowledge ac- | of the north henceforward rally under the 
quired during a course of preliminary edu-/ legitimate standard of the independent phy- 
cation at the English Universities, is by | sicians, associated in the metropolis, under 
no means in the ratio of the time occupied the designation of ‘‘ The Faculty of Phy- 


in acquiring it. To obtain the pares of}sic,” and they will be protected in their 


B.A. in Cambridge, we are informed by an 
anonymous writer, that the questionist or 
candidate is expected to take im to the 
Senate House—the vu rules of arithme- 


tie, four books of Euclid, and the first part 
of algebra, as that science is divided in 


Wood's Elements. Dr. Monk, late tutor of 
Trinity Ccllege, is quoted for asserting, 
** except in very few cases, the whole may 
be acquired in less than a year; thus leav- 
ing two years and a half to be employed in 
a way of which the University exacts no 
Now I should be glad to ey it 

plained, being much too obtuse to dis- 
cern it myself, in what manner, and to what 
degree, the quantity and kind of prelimi- 
nary knowledge mentioned, acquired in the 
space of three years, can benefit the medical 
student in the future exercise of his profes- 
sion; and for what most requisite reasons 
the Universities of the north should, in this 
t, be assimilated in discipline to those 


|rights aud privileges against all the ma- 
chinations of the magi of the College of 
Charles 1I., who are utterly powerless, as 
will shortly be stporinente proved, ex- 
|cepting in the exercise of undue authority 
jover those who are their blind or willing 
slaves. The power of the independent 
physicians, when united, is, on the con- 
trary, for all good purposes, irresistible. 
am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Aw Awti-Monorotisr. C. 

London, May 31, 1827. 


DESIGNS OF THE “ FACULTY oF PHYSIC.” 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 
Sir,—Lord Byron has justly said, “ cant 
is the erying sin of this double-dealing and 
false-speahing time of selfish spoilers—cant 


of the south. On the other hand, I can 


political, cant religious,” and he might have 


readily discern, without any extraneous aid, added, cant philanthropical ; thus all the late fi 
discipline strictly medi-| joint-stock companies held forth in their 
cal, Universities of which | prospectuses, that their plans were for the 
oer is no provision made jor the teach-| public good, But 1 wish to confine my ob- ¢§ 
or surgery, any | to the literary operations of an 
to those ofthe themselves the “ Faculty of Physic.” As 
nort be o this there appears to be only one these gentlemen, by their proposed inno- : : 
objection of which I am aware, viz. that, | vations, purpose to affect, in a considerable i | 
as under the very neene discipline at degree, the interests of the general practi- i § 
poet pursued, the English Universities ticner, and hare thrust their opinions on j 
the miraculous faculty of sending forth | the publie in a eg - of forms, I, as a | : 
physicians of a g are | general practitioner, fecl that supineness 
| elsewhere to be found, it is to be appre-| would be a neglect of duty, for it is impe- 
hended, that if their medical education were | rative in every man to uphold the res ta- 


380 
bility of his 


calling in lio, individoally and 


jects of this association 


are fully set forth in a document inserted in 


Physi 

eral practitioners. This conclave 
riately be called the joint- 
ysicians, having for their 


sum of talent, knowledge, and integrity, and to 
ensure to the community, (mark!) in the 
highest attainable degree, the preservation of health 
and ion of life’”” Risum teneatis. 
This whining pseudo- philanthropy may 
catch the 0: roAAo: ; but this junta should 
be aware, that there are some too deeply 
read in human nature not to see that pre- 
tended public good is made the stepping- 
stone to private aggrandisement. 
gentlemen go on to say, that, “ from their 
ition in society, they have no interest in 
perpetuating delusion or abuse.” Do they 
mean that they have no interest in a change 
in the organisation of the medical profession 
but that which results from their desire for 
the public good? As to any alteration they 
may contemplate in the regulations of the 
London College of Physicians, I dare say it 
may be necessary, reasoning on the broad 
principle, that in all human institutions 
mal-organisation may take place ; for man, 
and the works of his hands, must decay, 
fall, and pass away. As regards men cor- 
porate, itis as well known that they will 
ive rise to regulations and acts which, as 
individuals, they would shrink from, as that 
two horses will bear double the burthen one 
will, although perhaps not in the same ratio. 
Passing on to their resolutions, they seem 
to think, with Sterne, that “‘ they manage 
these things better in France ;"’ and taking 
their computations as correct, we find, that 
where there is one physician in London, 
relative to the population, there are five in 
is; and where there is one surgeon in 
Paris there are five in London; thus the 
physicians and the surgeons have changed 
These surgeons, I contend, are the 

on) le general practitioners ; for put- 
ting aside the facility of admission into the 
London College of Surgeons, to become a 
member of it subjects the student to a 
course of study in anatomy and clinical in- 
struction in an hospital which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, must qualify him to become 
a respectable practitioner ; therefore the 
2,000 practising apothecaries (if such a 
number exist) can, in London at least, be 
little better than venders of medicine, and 
their practice must be confined to such a 
” class as not at all to interfere with the phy- 
sician. If any body of men have reason to 
complain of apothecaries, especially of 
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their surgical cases, it is the 
members of the of eons ; and at 
the same time to regret that, supine- 
ness or imbecility, their College has not 
procured for them one legislative enact- 
ment to prevent unqualified persons from 
encroaching on their duties. The 

of obtaining a licence from the Company of 
Apothecaries is so notorious, that men, de- 


ies Act, in my humble opi- 
nion, has brought, and is daily bringing, 
more discredit on the medical character of 
this yer! than any one judicial act that 
could possibly have been devised. It has 
sent forth men, under LEGISLATIVE SANC- 
TIoNn, from behind the counters of the me- 
dicine venders and apothecary, after sir 
months attendance upon lectures and the 


These | practice of a dispensary, to remedy morbid 


actions in the varied and complicated parts 
of the haman frame, a piece of mechanism, 
the chef d’euvre of the Almighty, of which 
they know not the fabric or function. 
From a perusal of their circular, I think it 
will be obvious that the object of this asso- 
ciation is to diminish the number of gene- 
ral practitioners and increase the physicians. 
Now, taking them on their own ground, 
what advantage are the public to derive 
from the change? Is there any talisman in 
a Scotch diploma which makes the profes- 
sor superior to the general practitioner? 
Are the facilities of acquiring knowledge in 
medical science in Edinburgh superior to 
those in London? Or are surgery and phy- 
sic quite separate sciences, or are they “‘ one 
and indivisible?” The general practitioner 
prescribes in medical and surgical cases, 
and he superintends the preparations of his 
medicines. Is there any thing so compli- 
cated in pharmacy as to distract his atten- 
tion from the healing art, which has been 
absurdly divided into medicine and surgery? 
The general practitioner practices mid- 
wifery, and, allowing for one moment the 
divisions of medicine and surgery, to which 
does it belong? Then who so fit as he who 
practices in both? Is his practice in his 
profession more confined than the i- 
as" a what is he inferior to him ? 

nt p of an emptyname. I appre- 
hend chet. the + & general practi- 
titioner, on the average, will be found, in 
his education, equal—in his acquirements, 
superior—and, in his practice, to have more 
extensive opportunities of obtaining know- 
ledge, than the physician. I would contend, 
that he who understands and practices bis 
profession generally, will be a more able 
practitioner in each separate branch than he 
who commences by practising in but one of 


the divisions. In a e is, like 
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labour a8 exists is beneficial to the public, 
and a medical man, after some years ex- 
ercising his profession as a general practi- 
tioner, may, with advantage to himself and 
the community, confine his attention to but 
one branch ; and with his practical know- 
ledge he will leave far behind him the 
young devotee of the dogmas and theories 
of hed and Again, in coun- 
try towns and villages, who will you sub- 
stitute for a general practitioner? But 
allowing it practicable in large towns, where 
is the famil 

various times, three distinct individuals, the 
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PROPANATION OF THE COLLEGE OF EDIN- 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir,—As you seem to take cognisance of 
what goes on in our Hospital, perhaps you 


may feel inclined to make known some 
the almost incredible in the 


ly who would like to have, at | Colleg 


physician, the surgeon, and the accoucheur! | The 


icious fashion might reconcile it in high 
life, but in the middle ranks of society, 
where the general practitioner, from his 
habits of familiarity and his education is 
looked up to as a friend and counsellor, and 
is often called upon to ‘‘ minister to a mind | 
diseased,” to relieve the mental agony of 
the sick and become the comforter of their 
kindred, his coming is looked for with anx- 
iety, and his presence is hailed with glad- 
ness. He becomes the depository of the 
secrets of families, and to him are divulged 
hidden infirmities which delicacy would 
conceal from a comparative stranger. I ask, 
in middle life, how would you replace the 
general practitioner ? 
From the interests of the general prac- 
titioner having become invaded simulta- 
neously by this joint-stock company of phy- 


sicians and Sir Anthony Carlisle, it would 
almost appear that a coalition had taken 
place between them to reduce the general 
practitioner to a pharmacien, or exalt him 
to the rank of a rure surgeon. I would 
ask the doughty knight, where is a woman, 
in the “ pain and peril of child-birth,” to 


look for comfort and assurance of well-doing ! 
Sarely not to one whom she knows to be 
weak and like unto herself. Let a hewor- 

e come on, and in what female atten- 


rhag 
dant will be found presence of mind to dic- | and 


tate, and firmness to carry into execution, 
the necessary remedial measures? And as 
to any improper feeling in a medical man 
towards a parturient female, who would en- 
tertain such an idea fora moment! Itisa 
libel on human nature. 

In conclusion, 1 must beg leave to apo- 
logise for taking up so much space in your 
journal in considering the |)topian projects 
and propositions of this anonymous society of 
physicians, feeling convinced that the re- 
spectuble GENERAL PRACTITIONER will conti- 
nue to enjoy the confidence of the commu- 
nity in defiance of the Apothecaries Act, the 
effusions of Sir Anthony Carlisle, or the 
projects of the independant association of 
1 am, Sir, yours &e. 

ammersmith 


W. Simpson. 
June 12th, 1827. 


Black, Stewart, Cullen, Playfair, and Gre- 
gory, are now profaned by the rustling 
sarsnet, silk, and satin, of a petticoat audi- 
ence, and muffs and parasols occupy the 
places of text and note-books. Ita res se 
habit. Last year Hope pocketed some 8004. 
by his ladies’ course of chemistry, and would 
have done the same this year, but for the 
goring he received from ‘‘ John Bull” on 
account of it. ‘This season Leslie, who 
likes money and good living nearly as well 
as he does philosophy, and whose corpora- 
tion would spurn Jack Falstaff’s girdle by 
some inches, has been spouting away on 
thunder and lightning, pneumatics, and 
hydraulics, to the same party. What times 
we live in! It is reported, that three or 
four of those who attended Hope last year, 
have actually matriculated, and taken advan- 
tage of the College rules! It happens that 
little Hamilton, the midwifery man, lec- 
tures in the same wing of the quadrangle 
with Leslie, in a room above him, which the 
wags call the Cock-loft, and at the same 
hour. He, too, has conceived the prepos- 
terous idea of his lectures being enter- 
taining and useful to the fair sex! Further, 
the clinical and therapeutic lectures are 
given at 4p.m., the hour the femmes sages 
sages femmes come down from their 
stadies, and the same stair leading also to 
this lecture room, we have the daily feli- 
city of encountering them on their passage 
down. Drs. Alison and Graham, the 
fessors of the two last-mentioned branches, 
never before had so many “* bloods”’ in their 
class, as since this meeting on the stair has 
been going on. What a fine stimulus to 
study: These gentry would, to a man, have 
been sporting it in Prince’s Street, had not 
such rich opportunities presented them- 
selves in their own halls. ‘ 
To return to the principle of hlue-stock- 
ing lectures, how must your readers despise 
those who adopt such measures. Hope, 
they say, wanted a wife, and what now 
corroborates the opinion is, his having ba- 
nished the hair-powder from his profes- 
sional cranium, and replaced the vest of 


and natural philosophy! Will you believe it? 
sacred portals, formerly darkened only 
»y the flowing gowns of Robertson, of 
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MALTREATMENT OF ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


silk, of fashionable | 


Leslie is blamed, and j too, for 
bringing a train of giggling girls into the 
retreats of literature and science ; the cold- 
ness of the other professors toward him may 
be detected without the aid of a differential 
thermometer ; although he weighs a quarter 
of a ton, he must well know his specific 
— the Senatus is not greater than 

tt of another man. His calling himself 
the ‘* Famous’’ Professor Leslie in the Jour- 
nals, will not go down at home; and his 
being so often reminded of his present en- 
croachment and Crispiuian origin by the 

verb “ Ne Sutor,” &c., must gall his 

heart exceedingly. 

As for little blinking Hamilton, who 
has obtained a seat in the Senatus by 
worming himself into the favour of the 
Baillies’ wives, I have little to say, except 
that the Royal Commissioners now in Scot- 
land ‘have it in contemplation to remove 
this obnoxious animal. 

Thus much for female classes in this 
University: the Professor of Natural His- 
tory (Jameson) when applied to to opena 
ladies’ course, replied, “ What! bring 
women into a College! The ladies are en- 
titled to our utmost service ; but a profes- 
sor should not be insensible to his station 
and dignity.” 

Should insert this, I will write you 
again, and tell you more news of our Alma 
Mater, and then go to some of the worthies 
in Surgeons’ Square. 

Yours, &e. 
JuvENis. 


University, Edinburgh, 
April 28, 1827. 


P.S. Leslie, in order to set himself off 
before his femate disciples, employed some 
; jent to restore his grey locks to their 

pristine black hue, which, by some unlucky 
accident, made them a permanent and beau- 
tifal blue! 

[This Letter has only been in our hands a 
week: we suppose Leslie would as soon see 
another ‘‘ Lapsus Lingue,” as a second effort 
of Juvenis.—Ep. Lf 


MAL-TREATMENT OF ASSISTANT SURGEONS 
IN THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Srr,—On a subject interesting to many of 
your medical readers, particularly those 
whose object it is to enter the public ser- 


viee of their country, I have taken the 
liberty to address you; and, as I am con- 
views from personal experience that many 
would never enter the naval medical ser- 
vice were they aware of its disadvantages, I 


| hope that the following comparative view 


of the army and naval medical services will 
not be unacceptable. 

When an assistant surgeon is appointed 
toa ship, he finds that he is to mess with 
the midshipmen ; and if to a ten-gun brig, 
he is doomed to eat his meals in a berth 
about six feet by seven in extent, with from 
six to nine messmates. This, in ‘a tropical 
climate, the thermometer ranging from 85° 
to 90°, is far from being an enviable situa- 
tion. There is seldom any scuttle in the 
berth to admit air, and at dinner the heat is 
so excessive, that all are obliged to strip 
to their shirts. In order to accommodate 
the captains, and the gun-room mess, the 
midshipmen are obliged to dine at twelve 
o'clock, when the heat is greatest. Add 
to this the privation of fresh meat and ve- 
getables at sea, sometimes for months toge- 
ther, and contrast the navy assistant sur- 
geon’s situation with that of the hospital 
assistant in the army, who sits down to 
the same mess table with his colonel and 
brother officers, considered to rank equally 
with them as a gentleman, dining in 8 com- 
fortable airy apartment, and enjoying all the 
luxuries of the shore. 

For the assistant in the navy, no 
cabin is allowed, his place of repose isa 
hammock ;* the lid of bis chest must serve 
him as a dressing-table, and in the open 
steerage he has to perform all the neces- 
sary offices of ablution, &c. Look again 
at the army medical man, who has his quar- 
ters allotted him, with every convenience 
that can be procured on shore. 

It is universally acknowledged, that the 
sea service is a much harder one than the 
land, and one would naturally suppose, that 
compensation would be made to the 
medical man in proportion; but what is 
the fact?) The assistant sur in the navy 
may serve eight, ten, or twelve years ber 
fore he obtains and inst 
have occurred, where the rank of surgeon 
was not attained until after sixteen years 
servitude. After all, he finds that anly 
three years of that time will be considered 
as servitude.t Now the army hospital assist- 
ant is allowed every hour that be serves. 
What is the cause of this injustice ? 


* A hammock is composed of a piece of 
coarse sacking, suspended at either extre- 
mity from the inferior surface of the deck, 
by bunches of cord called clews, 


t See Navy List. 
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“HOLE AND CORNER WORK” AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Another thing the naval assistant surgeon 
has to complain of is, his being degraded to 
mess in the midshipmen's berth. Surely 
his education and respectability as a medi- 
cal man, entitle him to rank with any lieu- 
tenant, master, purser, or marine officer in 
the navy. Why then compel him to mess 
with unruly boys? He is expected to study, 
to prepare himself for a second examination ; 
surrounded by such troublesome companions, 
how is he to study! The gunner, boat- 
swain, and carpenter, who have severally 
risen from the rank of common sailor, are 
each entitled to a cabin ; and yet a medical 
man is obliged to sleep in a hammock, like 
one of the lowest rank ! 

The condition of naval medical men calls 
loudly for reform, and reform must take 
place, or the naval service will not be pro- 
vided with able and intelligent surgeons. 

The assistant surgeon should have a 
cabin, be allowed to mess with the lieute- 
nants, and be entitled to the same advan- 
tages of pay as the army assistant surgeon. 

To those young medical men whose in- 
tention it is to become candidates for the 
appointment of assistant surgeon in the 
navy, it is hoped that the above observations 
may be acceptable, and the object of the 
contributor will be attained. 


Aw Assistant Surceon Navy, 


“ BOLE AND CORNER” WORK AT THE 
BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


As you have now, Mr. Editor, so freely 
bled the’ London hospitals, aud given the 
cockneys nearly a new constitution, allow 
them time to breathe ; a little excursion into 
the country will be of service to your health; 
come, extend your fostering aid to some of 
your country cousins. 

The Birmingham hospital presents a 
scene of hole and corner surgery, unequaled 
by any other institution in the kingdom. 
It has been founded fifty-nine years, the 
wards are twelve in number, containing 
from 140 to 160 beds. According to the 
last annual report, published Sept. 25, 1826, 
1,459 patients were admitted, and 3,317 
persons received medical and surgical at- 
tendance asout-patients. From the numerous 
accidents which are daily occurring to the 
mechanics, you would conceive an extensive 
field for the cultivation of surgery would be 
opened; during this long period, however, 

has a recorded, and 


not asingle fact, with the exception 
Freer’s operation for tyi 
iliee, has been contributed to our science. 
No clinical lectures are delivered by the 
surgeons, nor even any observations made at 
their visits, which, like those of angels’, are 
few and far between; you may sometimes 
hear, however, I think, little pulvis rhei, or 
tinctura benzoic: comp: would improve 
this sore; there is no library for the stu- 
dents,—no museum; even the magnus 
Apollo, Mr. Hodgson, who makes his visit 
once during the week, or once in ten days, 
will searcely condescend to open his mouth, 
except to abuse that malicious publication, 
Tur Lancer. You are perbaps not aware, 
that his fame in thas place is principally 
as an oculist. He has not performed an 
operation within the walls of the hospital 
during the last sixteen mopths. To give 
you aspecimen of the anatomical knowledge 
of the surgeons, whilst a pupil of that hos- 
pital, about three months ago, I witnessed 
Mr. Vaux attempt to tie the femoral artery, 
He wsade a beautiful external incision on the 
outer edge of the sartorius, and after half 
an hour’s careful dissection, he very coolly 
rubbed his finger deep in the wound, and ex- 
claimed, ** Bless me, gentlemen, here is the 
bone ;’’ he had then to traverse the thigh, and 
in another half hour the operation was com- 
pleted. The same gentleman, a few yeara 
ago, when endeavouring to extract a piece 
of sponge which he had introduced inte the 
nose, in a ease of hemorrhage, forced it into 
the trachea; I need not mention the result of 
both these cases. The doors of this insti- 
tution are completely shut against other 
professional men, excepting three or four 
toad-eaters. It appears to me strange thet 
such illiberality should exist, when the 
sicians, with the exception of Delys, (the 
brother-in-law of Hodgson, ) set such excel 
lent examples; without any fee they throw 
open their practice to the pupils, are pune, 
tual in their visit, explain every case, which 
is carefully recorded ; and I sincerely believe, 
from their universal kindness and attention, 
pupil! may acquire more medical informa- 
tion in twelve months, than almost during 
the same number of years at any other 
country institution. Perhaps you will take 
an early opportunity to iaquire into this 
statement, and endeavour to rectify abuses 
which so loudly call upon your attention, 
so that on my return, should M. R.C. 8, be 
attached to my name, I may still be enabled 
to enter its walls. 


A Lare Purm. 
May 30th, 1897. 
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HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
—— 
ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 


CARCINOMATOUS DISEASE OF THE PALATE. 


Tue mucous membrane lining the mouth, 
as well as that of the x, is occasion- 
ally the seat of cancerous di , of which 
the following case now in St. Thomas’s Hos- 


hospital on the 3d of May, under the care 
of Mr. Travers, on account of disease of the 
mouth. 


he applied to a surgeon, 
the said tooth removed. He 
was then informed by the surgeon, that his 


entertained no previous cion, 

y thing of which he complained being 

the tooth that he sought to have extracted. 

He was, however, advised to enter St. Bar- 

tholomew’s Hospital, where he remained 

three weeks, under the care of Mr. Law- 

rence, and then left the hospital of his own 
accord. 


On looking into the mouth it was found 
that the right side of the palate, to about its 
median line, was covered with florid-looking, 
hard and irregular granulations; the same 
a extending over the jaw, and also 
alfecting the cheek. The disease extends 
backwards, affecting a ion of the velum 

ulum palati. It is described in Mr. 
wers'’s ward-book, as an “‘ ulcer at the 
* But although the disease is here 
described as an ulcer, we may remark, that 
there is no distinct or positive appearance 
of breach of surface, but simply a conver- | 
sion of the naturally smooth and polished | 
condition of the mucous membrane, into a 
surface covered with rugged substances, 
fleshy in appearance and resembling granu- 
lations, but of cartilaginous hardness. ‘The 
parts are but little sensible to the touch, 
and the patient remarked, that he had ex- 

i no pain from the disease in the 
mouth. The glands beneath the lower jaw 
on each side are much enlarged, and of a 
stony hardness, and the patient observed, 
that he occasionally felt lancinating ~~ in 
these parts, which extended from beneath 
the ear to the top of the head. 

There is a curious attendant circum- 
stance, which is particularly worthy of no- 
tice, as viewed in connexion with the dis- 
ease of the mouth, it is the presence of two 


CARCINOMA OF THE PALATE. 


subcutaneous tumours on the abdomen, and 
one at the lower part of the chest. One of 
the tumours, situated just above the left 
ilium, is of the size of a crown piece ; the 
other, which is on the right side and some- 
what higher up, is not quite so large ; and 


bat that on the lower part of the chest was 
not discovered until the month of April last. 
Whether these swellings are to be attribut- 
ed to ment of the cutaneous glan- 
dular texture, dependent on a specific con- 
stitutional disorder, or whether they are 
mere morbid growths, not having a glandu- 
ler origin, are queries which suggest them- 
selves to our mind, but which we confess 
are not readily to be answered. 

It is of importance to remark, that the 
man’s general health is tolerably good, and 
the disease does uot rapidly progress. 

The means which have been had recourse 
to have consisted in the exhibition of 

Powder of sarsaparilla, one drachm ; 
Subcarbonate of soda, half a drachm ; 
three times a day. 
Estract of henbane, five grains ; 
Extract of poppy, five grains ; 
to be taken at bed-time. 

A lotion of the nitrate of silver (five grains 
to an ounce of water) to be applied to the 
part daily, and a gargle of the infusion of 
roses, with tincture of myrrh, to be fre- 
quently used. 


RUPTURE OF THE PANCREAS. 


A case in which this singular accident 
occurred was brought to the Hospital during 
the last admission week of Mr. Travers. 
The patient, a woman in a state of intoxi- 
cation, was knocked down by the wheel of 
a stage coach, which, however, we under- 
stand did net pass over her, but violently 
struck against her, occasioning fracture of 
the ribs. She was taken to the Hospital 
and lived several hours after the accident. 

The pancreas, on examination of the 
body, was found to be completely torn 
through transversely ; there was also lace- 
ration of the liver and extensive effusion of 
blood into the The vena porte 


was uninjured, 
OPERATIONS. 
The only operations performed of late are 
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e third is about the size of a nutmeg. 
i —_ They are very hard, with a flattened surface 
| well edge, net adherent the 
ei parts beneath, but the two lower tumours 
; are firmly attached to the skin, which is of - 
i a purple colour. The latter swellings made Dd 
: | their appearance about the time at which pa 
the disease of the mouth was discovered, 
pital is an example. 
F. O., aged 56, a tailor, came into the 
: case was, that about last Christmas, one of 
the molar teeth of the upper jaw becoming 
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